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Why is Tareyton better? 

Others remove. 



Tareyton 


improves. 


Of course 

Tareyton’s filter reduces tar... 

Tareyton has less tar than 75% of all other cigarettes 
sold! Tareyton has only 16 mg. tar. 

...but it also improves the taste 
with activated charcoal. 


TheU.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency recently reported that granular 
activated carbon (charcoal) is the best 
available method for filtering water. 

As a matter of fact, many cities across the United States 
have instituted charcoal filtration systems for their 
drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water. 




Charcoal: History’s No. 1 filter 

Charcoal was used by the ancient y 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C. 

Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing processes 
including the refining of sugar! 

Charcoal made the gas mask 
possible in World War I. 

Charcoal is used today for masks that are required 
equipment in many industries. 

Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft. 

Charcoal is used to 

mellow the taste of the finest bourbons. 

Charcoal also plays a key role 
in auto pollution 
control devices. 



Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 

While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine, 
they also remove taste. 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced... but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 
tobacco taste. 



“...Thatfs why 
us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight 
than switch’.’ 


Tareyton is America^ 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


King Size: 16 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine: 
100 mm: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning-. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








Find the $25,000 executive without life insurance. 


She's the working woman. And she needs life 
insurance as much as anyone else in the picture. 

If you're single, life insurance is a solid, sensible 
way to get ready for the future. Because The Equitable's 
whole life insurance plans give guaranteed cash 
values that you can borrow against. For a house. For 
retirement. For emergencies. 

And if you're married, you also need life 


insurance to protect your contribution to your family’s 
income and lifestyle. 

The Equitable has a booklet for you that talks 
life insurance. Woman to woman. It's filled with quotes 
from a recent panel discussion. And it could answer 
some of your questions about life insurance. 

It's free. And it's important you read it. 

Because you need life insurance as much as a man. 



Itk time you figured out how much your life is worth. 


To: Corporate Relations Department 
■ The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
J 1285 Avenue of the Americas 
I New York, New York 10019 

Please send me a free copy of Life Insurance... 
I "Women Speak their Minds'.' 

i 

I Name___ ____ 

J Address _ 


| City_.State_ Zi p_ | 

i_i 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, New York, N.Y. 









The 

last battery 
your car 
wiLeuetueed 



This is the JCPenney Battery. The one that long as you own your car. If it fails, return 
started a revolution in car batteries. it. Well replace it free. Can your present 

It never needs water. It has more battery match all that? 

starting power than any other battery you Available only at JCPenney Auto Centers 
can buy. And it's fully warranted for as or catalog desks. $49.00 with trade-in. 
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BEFORE YOU RENT YOUR 
NEXT CAR, REND WHAT THE 
UNITED STATES AUTO CLUR 
SAID ABOUT CNR CONDITION. 


J 0 During February and March 1976, the United States 
Auto Club randomly rented 400 cars from the leading 
I car rental companies at 10 major 
rffiUSy airports across the country. After 

thoroughly checking the cars for 
HB 64 different items, USAC found 
that the cars rented by National Car Rental were in the 
best overall condition of the leading car rental companies. 



For details of the USAC test, write to USAC Properties lnc„ 
PO. Box 24001, Speedway, Indiana 46224. 

At National Car Rental we feature CM cars, provide fast Green 
Lite'Service at our counters, and offer S&H Green Stamp Certificates on 
U.S. rentals. To reserve a car, just call our toll-free number 
800-328-4567 or your travel consultant. In Minnesota and Canada 
call 612-830-2345 collect. 



Pictured: The new 1977 full-size Chevrolet Caprice 


i 



National Car Rental 


We led the way in rates. We lead the way in car condition. 


©National Car Rental System. Inc . 1976. In Canada it s Tilden Rent-A-Car In Europe. Africa and the Middle East it s Europcar. 









The standings 

Heston Shafer 
Reiner Scheinman 
Arnaz Van Patten 
Franclscus Puchinelli 
Everett Hippenstiel 
Cosby Prodan 
Connelly Peralta 
Bridges Harper 


Schedule of upcoming 
Lauder's King of the Hill 
Tournaments: 

Tampa St. Pete, Fla. 

San Francisco. Calif. 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
Miami. Fla. 


Nov. 21 
. Nov. 28 
Dec. 5 
Jan. 23 


Lauder's Scotch. 
A winning serve. 

86 PROOF 


Also supporting the Motion Picture and TV Fund. 


LAUDER’S SCOTCH 


Authentic 
Scotch Dollar (Crown) 
minted 1603-1625 
Symbol of Lauder's value 


The Lauder’s King ol the Hill Gang 
hosted by Chad Everett is playing Tennis 
matches across America for the benefit 
of the Muscular Dystrophy Association. 


Lauder's is the 
fine Scotch that 
doesn't cost like 
a fine Scotch. 


100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 
















Expand living space 
...add a dormer! 


Slash energy bills: 
insulate right! 


Maintain... 
repair... 
replace siding! 


1111 Vv? 


Build a deck 
yourself... 
saveSSS! 


Solve those 
irage problems! 


Add an 
extra batf 
yourself! 


Save space, 
delight kids 


Handle basic 
wiring jobs! 


Keep doors 
and windows 
working smoothly! 


Surprise yourself with 
kitchen remodeling 
you can do! 


Patch steps, walks, 
foundations! 


Keep heating cooling 
costs at rock bottom! 


Keep foundations 
watertight! 


Now, America’s outstanding “how-to” publisher introduces a 
series that can help you save hundreds of dollars a year! 

do! announces HOME REPAIR 
“ AND IMPROVEMENT 

Get the introductory volume 
for FREE 15-day trial 


With money as tight as it is, who can af¬ 
ford to spend $15 to replace a 15-cent 
washer . . . $50 for installing a simple elec¬ 
trical outlet... $400 for repairing a water- 
damaged ceiling! Yet these prices are typ¬ 
ical of the outrageous costs of home re¬ 
pairs and improvements today. 

The way out. of course, is to do it your¬ 
self. And it isn't all that hard when you 
really know how. Now there's a scries that 
shows you: Time-Life Books' Home Re¬ 
pair and Improvement. These hooks are 
lavishly illustrated with drawings so clear 
they almost take you by the hand and do 
the job with you. The instructions will 


r————i 

I TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

Time S Life Building. Chicago. Illinois 60611 
I Yes. I would like to examine Sasic Wiring 
I and my tree booklet. The Home Tool Kif Please 
! send them to me for 15 days' Iree examination 
| and enter my subscription to the Time-Life Home 

I Repair and Improvement series, If I decide to 
keep Basic Wiring. I will pay $6 95 plus 
I shipping and handling and The Home Tool Kit is 
* mine to keep at no extra cost I then will receive 
I future volumes In the Time-Life Home Repair and 
I Improvement series, shipped a volume at a time 
I approximately every other month. Each volume is 

I $6.95 plus shipping and handling and comes on 
a 15-day tree-examination basis. There is no min- 
I imum number ol books that I must buy, and I may 
. cancel my subscription al any time simply by 
| notifying you. If I do not choose to keep Basic 
■ Wiring. I will return it and The Home Tool Kit 
■ within 15 days, my reservation tor luture volumes 
I will be canceled, and I will not be under any 
_ further obligation. CDAMX9 


1 Mrs. 


1 1 Miss _ 

□ Ms. 
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guide you point by point, from start to 
finish. And this guidance is really author¬ 
itative, relayed to you by the expert Editors 
of Time-Life Books from specialists in 
every area of home repair and improve¬ 
ment. 

Volume by volume, the series will give 
you a practical, working knowledge of 
Point and Wallpaper, Basic Wiring, Plumb- 
ini’. Working with Wood. Masonry. Roofs 
and Siding. Weatherproofing and much 
more. You'll have the know-how you need 
to deal with virtually every type of repair 
job that could come up in your home. 
You'll know which to tackle yourself and 
when it would be wiser (and cheaper, in 
the long run) to call in a pro. As for home 
improvements, the books will give you 
hundreds of exciting new ideas, plus the 
detailed drawings, lists of supplies and 


tools required, and instructions you need 
to put them to use. 

Take a look at the introductory 
volume, free ... 

Basic Wiring clearly explains your home 
electrical system. Detailed, easy-to-follow 
instructions show you how to make good. 
safe connections . . . how to run wiring 
through walls and ceilings . . . how to in 
stall new outlets, dimmer switches, door¬ 
bells, tecessed lights . . . how to run out¬ 
door cable underground . . . much more! 
You get the know-how you need to take 
the mystery out of home wiring. See for 
yourself - we'll send you Basic Wiring to 
examine and use for 15 days without cost. 
Details are in the order form Mail it to 
Time-I.ifi Books, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago. Illinois 60611. 



f LOOK AT HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE ON LABOR COSTS 

SAVES 15 


Replace a 15-cent faucet washer 
Repair a water damaged 
bedroom ceiling 
Install a simple electrical outlet 
Reshingle the garage roof 


SAVE S400 
SAVES 50 
SAVE S300 
SAVE S200 
SAVE S580 


Lay a new vinyl floor in the kitchen 
Build an 18’ x 18' deck 
overlooking the back yard 

(Figures are based on estimates in metropolitan area Labor 
and material costs vary by area: but you can always save 
when you do it yourself.) 
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A bottle of vodka is a bottle of vodka 
A bottle of Stolichnaya is a gift. 


Stolichnaya is the only 
vodka imported from Russia. 

It is reputed to be the single 
finest vodka in the world. It has 
been made by a people who 
have been perfecting vodka for 
over one thousand years. 


Served chilled over crack¬ 
ling ice, Stolichnaya is without 
peer. Its decidedly Russian 
character sets it apart from all 
other vodkas. Naturally, it is 
expensive. But which would 
you rather receive as a gift? 


A bottle of vodka? Or a bottle 
of Stolichnaya Russian Vodka? 


For .1 free brochure describing how to prepare the 
ice jacket and how to entertain with Stolichnaya 
in unique and distinctive ways, ask fora copy at 
your local retaileror send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to: Russian Drink Booklet, Box 1312. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 


STOLICHNAYA (stoUitch*NY-ya) 

The only vodka imported from Russia 





What kind of a person... 
is a Kane Guard? 


She's a dynamic, concerned 
young woman like Robin 
Wingo with an intense interest 
in her work. 

"I’m interested in improving 
myself and my contribution 
to the community. I'm studying 
criminology and criminal law 
just now, and I’m especially 
concerned about juvenile 
delinquency. 

"I enjoy working with 
kids — like teaching 
Sunday school. At the 
same time, I enjoy working 
with people of all ages 
and from different 
walks of life. I try to 
understand their 
problems and gain 
their respect. 

"To relax and 
keep fit, I water- 
ski and take mod¬ 
ern dance classes!’ 


Kane Guard Service... the 
largest guard service in the 
Chicago metropolitan area... 
has been selecting and training 
security guards for more than 
a half century. Our high 
standards and long years of 
experience have resulted in a 
security record of which we 
can be proud. Let us help 
with your security needs. 

Call James F. McNulty at 
769-5400 for a free analysis of 
your security problems and 
an estimate. 



Kane Service 
5750 N. Ashland Ave 
Chicago, IL bOboO 

Offices also in 
Aurora, Illinois and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsi 
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The turntable 
nobody had heard of 
two years ago is 
now Number One. 
The most popular 
turntable in America. 
It’s called a 
“bee eye cee’.’ 

It’s built five ways. 
And it’s imported. 
From Michigan. 




.* •y' 




■Hi j 


Five ways means five models. And all five are belt drive turntables, with low speed (300 rpm) motor, program 
system, superior tone arm, and excellent performance characteristics. For more information pick up our 
"5 Turntables'’ folder at high-fidelity dealers or write to British Industries Co.. Westbury, N.Y. 11590. 

Model 920 about $79 - 940 about S109 960about$159 - 980 about $ 199 - 1000 about $279 Model 980 shown ©1976 British industries Co. A Division otAvnet Inc. 
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An important question from Piedmont and American Express: 


What’s a business contact 
without real contact? 


If you expect to 
keep your head 
above water these 
days, not very much.'v 0 ' 
Because, for building 
good solid business relation¬ 
ships and making things 
happen, almost nothing 
beats good old face-to-face 
contact. The fast, efficient 
way to make that contact is 
by letting Piedmont's wide- 
comfort 737 jets help you 
do it. At Piedmont Airlines, 
we know how important 



it is to spend your 
valuable time on 
effective in-person 
calls—not floundering 
around on the road. 

We want you to get where 
you're going on time, relaxed 
and ready to get things done. 
Got an important job to wrap 
up?Then, take us up. For 
information on service to 75 
cities in 12 states and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, contact 
your travel agent or 
Piedmont Airlines. 


sr 
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Piedmont flies 
where America happens. 


The American Express Card. Don't leave home without 

lt. iM Use It to pay for your Piedmont tickets, hotels, meals 
car rentals, or just attout anything else you need on your trip. 

















Yours FREE with BASIC WIRING 


What constitutes the well balanced tool kit? How many hammers do you 
need? Screwdrivers? How to get the longest wear from saws, files, chisels, 
rasps? From key factors to consider when buying a tool to general tool 
maintenance — it's all covered in The Home Tool Kit, a valuable 
booklet free with purchase of Basic Wiring. 



Famous Time-Life "here's how" 
pictures help you do jobs right, 
from planning to finish. 


Whether you're a beginner or veteran handyman, crystal-clear text, 
drawings, charts, color-coded diagrams help develop or enlarge skills. 
You'll be surprised at how "tough" Jobs are made easy. 


Know-how you need to tackle 
remodeling jobs in any area 
of the house. 





















































"It takes a big 
airline to fly more 
flights than TWA? 


ALLEGHENY 

303,331 

TWA 

292,556 


1975 scheduled departures worldwide 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Board 

Behind these hard numbers lies a 
hard advantage for you. 

Obviously. The more flights 
Allegheny flics, the more often that 
your busy schedule is helped by ours. 

Look for that help between 
Pittsburgh and New York. Between 


Chicago and Pittsburgh, or Boston 
and Philadelphia, or Buffalo and 
New York. On these and other 
major routes, Allegheny gives you 
the most nonstops of any airline. 

In fact our frequent flights go 
to more American cities than 
American—from Canada to 
Tennessee, from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi. 

We know it's important to fly 
where you need to go, anil often 
We also know that you measure our 
bigness by more than numbers. 

Next time you fly, take those 
other measures for yourself. 


See how courteous and profes¬ 
sional Allegheny people are—not 
only in the air, but on the ground. 

Relax in a comfortable scat in 
our fivc-across, all-one-class cabins. 
Know that your luggage is handled 
fast, and with care. And know too, 
that while much is done quickly, we 
always try to be warm and personal 
as well. 

Come. Discover how big we are, 
by any measure. 

Sec your travel agent or call 
Allegheny. Welcome aboard! 


ALLEGHENY, 

Did you know Allegheny was that big ? 
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by JEANNETTE BRUCE 


AND A FLUTE STUDENT LEARNS A LOT 
ABOUT MUSIC BUT MORE ABOUT GOLF 


George Dessinger of Mount Vernon. N.Y. is a 
professional musician who plays the (lute, pic¬ 
colo, saxophone, clarinet and bassoon. In be¬ 
tween gigs and teaching, me. among others, he 
plays golf all year long, like the postman, im¬ 
pervious to weather. Fit and tanned at 62. he 
is a man for whom the word duffer might have 
been invented. Music is his livelihood: golf is 
his passion. To take a flute lesson from Dcs- 
singer is to learn a lot about golf. When he 
opens his instrument case, golf books fall out- 
Most arc published by the authors at their own 
expense. The lowliest pro on a golf tour is 
probably better known than some of the self- 
appointed instructors with surefire systems for 
lowering Dcssingcr's handicap of 20. He 
doesn’t care. He searches for perfection on the 
fairway the way a Zen Buddhist yearns for 
Nirvana in a temple. He will read anything 
and try any system at whatever cost. 

Fred Akel's A Different Approach to the 
Game of Golf (© 1975 Akel, $5.95) suggests 
that all Dessinger need do is find his "dom¬ 
inate side” by studying the direction of the 
hair whorl on the crown of his head. Most of 
Dessinger’s whorl departed at about age 50: 
what is left is nondirectional. Allan Starr in 
The Easy Way to Lower Your Golf Score (© 
1975 Starr) recommends that the flautist-golf¬ 
er program his mind with positive pictures of 
golf balls sailing over water hazards, a meth¬ 
od called “psychontrol.” but Dessinger is still 
getting his feet wet. He occasionally invests 
in gadgets, The instructions that came with a 
weighted plastic disc suggested he put talcum 
powder on the carpet before using it. “Not 
on my carpet." said his wife. 

"Most of these secrets don't work for me." 
says Dessinger. pulling out the Phil Cooper 
Golf Improvement Plan (Lincoln Press. Tul¬ 
sa). which includes instructions for making a 
device to show visually the path of a club- 
head. using two three-by-five index cards and 
a can of Campbell's soup. It doesn't say 
whether a golfer should eat the soup first. On 
to The Magic Move of Golf (© 1974 Allan 
C. Sears). To find your “left chest ... place 
your right fingertips at your throat." Dessing¬ 
er almost strangled himself. Then just as we 
raised flutes to lips for our weekly struggle 
with a Kuhlau duet, out fluttered Jack Hcisc's 
How You Can Play Belter Golf With Self- 
Hypnosis. Dessinger looked embarrassed. 
“This week." he admitted, "I'm playing off 
my belly button." All of which goes to prove 
that where there arc golfers there will he 
books to make a holc-in-one(s) pocket. end 



Wild Turkey Lore: 

The Wild Turkey is one of the 
heaviest birds capable of 
flight. Yet it is unusually fast. 
The male bird has been 
clocked at speeds as high as 
55 miles per hour. 

As America’s most 
treasured native bird,the 
Wild Turkey is an apt 
symbol for Wild Turkey 
Bourbon—America’s most 
treasured native whiskey. 


WILD TURKEY/ 101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 

C 1976 Austin, Nichols Distilling Co . Lawrencoburg Kentucky 
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Introducing the 1977 Lincoln Continental. 
Judge any luxury car by this standard. 


The 1977 Lincoln Continental sets a 
high standard for luxury cars. Full- 
sized, full-luxury, to give you the 
pleasures of space, of comfort, of su¬ 
perb handling on the highway. 

That’s because it’s a Continental. Un¬ 
mistakable from its redesigned front 
end to its winning Lincoln ride. 


For 1977, CadillacdeVille is nearly ten 
inches shorter than last year. 

For 1977, Lincoln Continental retains 
its traditional luxury car size. 

We believe it’s a luxury car that meets 
your standards. 

Lincoln Continental. A standard 
by which luxury cars are judged. 



LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION ('SgjS'} 
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Introducing: 


(ghopwalk 


The Kodak 
Tele-Instamatic 
camera with 
automatic 
exposure control. 



Uses drop-in loading. Built-in switch changes 

110-size film cartridge Focusing from 3 feet lenses with the flick Flashing low-light 
for color and to infinity of a finger, 

black-and-white prints 
and color slides. 


Uses flipflash or 
optional Kodak Ektron 
electronic flash unit, 
model B. 


Electronic shutter- 
programmed from 1/300 
to 1/30 of a second. 


25 mm for normal and 
43 mm for 
telephoto pictures. 


for automatic 
exposure control. 


See the new Kodak Tele-Instamatic 708 camera at your photo 
dealers. It’s less than $96. Optional Ektron flash unit, model B. 
less than $48. Also available is the fixed-focus, fixed-aperture 
Tele-Instamatic 608 camera, less than $39. Complete picture¬ 
taking outfits with Kodak color film and flipflash a few dollars more. 

Prices are sub|ect to change without notice. 


Dual magnification viewfinder shows change from 
normal to telephoto right in the viewfinder. 

New Kodak Tele-Instamatic 708 camera. 




by SUSAN KAMB 


FAMOUS PLANES. FASHIONED IN GLASS. 
FLY FROM THE FINGERS OF A LOCKSMITH 


There is a curious marriage of hardware and 
art in New York’s A-1 Yorkville locksmith 
shop at 249 East 77th Street. Bob Gray spends 
much of his time grinding keys for custom¬ 
ers. but behind pick-resistant key cylinders 
are miniature airplanes and balloons that 
Gray fashions out of siained glass and sells 
for as much as S650. 

Stained glass is a toilsome medium to mas¬ 
ter: it was this challenge to his manual dex¬ 
terity that lured Gray into using glass to make 
intricate objects in turn-of-the-century style. 
His planes are reproduced precisely at Vu 
scale. Flyer I was re-created in the same light 
lime color as Orville Wright's 1903 model and. 
like the original, has one wing that is slightly 
shorter to compensate for the weight of the 
engine and the pilot who lay on the opposite 
wing. A network of fine brass and copper 
wires re-create the engine, seat, wheels, pro¬ 
peller and complicated suspension system. 

Gray is fascinated with the history behind 
his fragile creations. Ask about his Bleriot XI. 
Antoinette and Curtis monoplanes or Far- 
man, Fokker and Wright biplanes, and he will 
readily scale a ladder for a book to document 
aviation lore. He talks easily of Louis Bler- 
iot’s XI. the first plane to cross the English 
Channel (July 25,19<)9). He explains the sleek, 
fork-tailed Antoinette, a beautiful craft but 
one that suffered fuel-injection difficulties re¬ 
sulting in several crash landings in the Chan¬ 
nel. Said Gray, "If you have a motorboat that 
is fuel-injected, you can fool around with it 
in the water, but a plane is something else." 
He details the first and historic landing made 
on a ship (in 1910 by Glenn Curtiss' Golden 
Flyer). 

Now 36. Gray came to his craft and call¬ 
ing in a typically New Yorkish way. When 
he first arrived in Manhattan from his native 
Detroit he took acting lessons from Lee Stras- 
berg. "Later." he says, "I realized New York 
needed more locksmiths than actors. 1 had to 
support myself." He began stamping out keys 
and only a few years ago found his creative 
outlet. 

Gray does not turn a profit from his art. 
The prices. $350 for planes, S500 to S600 for 
hot-air and gas balloons, represent a return 
of $1 per hour for his labor. He has sold only 
six planes and a replica of a propane balloon 
that a Texas businessman commissioned. "I 
am interested in making things that will be 
passed on, that will live beyond me." Gray 
says. "And I am happier now than when I 
was just a locksmith." end 














Dingo. Because there’s 
more them one way to cut the ice. 




If he's not making 
plays, he’s breaking them. 

If he's not in the box on 
penalties, he's out on the 
ice killing them. 

He stuns the opposition. 
(And quite a few of the 
ladies.) 

On the ice. Or on the 
town. Derek Sanderson 
has the lifestyle Dingo 
boots were styled for. 

They're rugged. Like him. 

Yet smooth and supple. 

With handsome, full¬ 
grained leathers. And a fit 
that doesn't quit. 

They’re right for a 
million dollar superstar 
And for you. Because 
Dingos won t put a dent in 
your wallet. 

Dingo* boots. They fit 
all your casual styles, and 
your lifestyle. 

Especially if you walk 
tall and carry a big stick. 

dingo 

We also make Acme* 
Western boots. 

For the store nearest 
you. write: 

Acme Boot Co.. Inc.. 
Dept. DS1. Clarksville. 

Tenn. 37040. 

A subsidiary of 
Northwest Industries. Inc. 


Sex Dingo booh i 
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■'A soldier doesn't think a lot about his country: Not while he’s doing his * 
job. You think about doing the best you can. About not disappointing your 
friends. About the man next to you who expects your help. You think about home, 
or some little place that means something to you. Oh sure, you sometimes feel / 
that spark of spirit your country stands for. But later!’ 

. . *• - SP4 Bill Robeson. Fort Carson. Colorado ». 


Join the people 
who’ve joined the Armyi 



Pay & Benefits 


It you enlist in the Army, 
you'll start with good pay; 
a Ions list ot iob-traimjis 
cmirscvto choose from; 
Kid.iys paid vacation each 
’year, the opportunities to 
-' travel and to continue your 
t 'f education. Hot inetc 
information write. Army 
QpportuniticsJ’.Q, Box 
1776. Mount Vernon, NY 
10550. Or. caU 
HOO-451-1976 toll free. 

In KV rail SOO-2«-^oJI; 
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The romance never goes out 
of some marriages. 


Perhaps some marriages are still made is Benedictine is wed to fine Cognac, 
in heaven. But one heavenly marriage The result is what every marriage 


is made only in Fecamp. France. should be—unvarying delight. That’s 


It's B and B. Benedictine and Brandy. why when there is romance in your soul. 


With unmatched finesse, the 
intriguing and enticing liqueur that 

From Benedictine Fecamp.France 


there should be B and B in your glass v 
B and B “On the Rocks.” 




Edited by ROBERT W CREAMER 


HAMMERS AND KNIVES 

Conversation keeps bubbling about the 
apparent increase in roughness in the 
NFL this year, even among the players 
themselves, although some feel that the 
press has given it too much attention. 
Of the biggest wave of publicity, that 
which swirled around the fining of Oak¬ 
land's George Atkinson and Jack Tatum 
after Pittsburgh’s Lynn Swann was 
whacked around in a Raider-Steeler 
game last month. Merlin Olsen of the 
Los Angeles Rams said. “I’m not too 
happy with those fines—not that they 
weren’t deserved. But I think they were 
levied to calm some angry people. All 
we need are a couple of irate fans to 
get drunked up the next time Oakland 
plays in Pittsburgh and have one of 
them stick a knife in a player’s back. 
Where would that leave us?’’ 

Olsen and other veterans seem to feel 
that most NFL people have a profession¬ 
al respect for one another, and that cheap 
shots are occasional occurrences that are 
best dealt with by the players themselves 
on the field. Seattle’s Norm Evans, who 
is in his 12th pro season, recalls Fred 
(The Hammer) Williamson, onetime ter¬ 
ror of the Oakland defense, who even¬ 
tually was sidelined permanently with a 
knee injury. “For a while.” says Evans, 
“all I heard about was Freddie the Ham¬ 
mer and how mean he was. But then all 
of a sudden he was out of football.” 

Some don’t believe that this eye-for- 
an-eye philosophy keeps excessive vio¬ 
lence under control. Claude Humphrey, 
Atlanta Falcon defensive end, says. “If 
you can get Lawrence McCutcheon or 
James Harris out of there when you play 
the Rams, you’ve got a hell of a chance 
to win. and that’s what it’s all about. If 
Swann has a chance to catch a touch¬ 
down pass, why not hit him? It’s just foot¬ 
ball. That’s why it’s the No. 1 sport. On 
a Sunday afternoon the fans get to 
screaming and they want to see some¬ 
body get hit." Ken Stone of Tampa Bay 
says. “From high school on, we’re taught 
different kinds of arm tackling and 


clotheslining. It’s all part of a violent 
game, and that’s what people pay to see.” 

Those who prefer the daring grace and 
accomplishment of a healthy Gale Say¬ 
ers, a healthy Joe Namath or, for that 
matter, a healthy Lynn Swann, may dis¬ 
agree. 

OLD SPARK 

Sparky Anderson, manager of the Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds since 1970, in praising the 
appointment of Joe Altobelli as manag¬ 
er of the San Francisco Giants, described 
Altobelli as “one of the best young man¬ 
agers in the game." 

Altobelli is 44. Anderson, the old sa¬ 
vant. is 42. 

SAVERS 

With all the dreary things ABC-TV did 
to the pennant playoffs—the amateurish 
announcing of Keith Jackson and War¬ 
ner Wolf, the tiresome banalities of How¬ 
ard Cosell, the intolerable number of 
commercials and promotions crammed 
between each half inning—it was a re¬ 
lief to note some plus factors. With few 
exceptions, the broadcasting efforts of 
Reggie Jackson and Tom Seaver made 
up for a lot of the gaffes committed by 
the so-called professionals. Some ball¬ 
players are flops on the air; these two 
have careers ahead of them when they 
pack it in on the field. Give ABC credit 
for that. 

BABY TALK 

Evonne Goolagong's pregnancy—she 
and her husband Roger Cawley are ex¬ 
pecting their first child next May—could 
stir up women’s tennis the way Marga¬ 
ret Smith Court’s blessed event did in 
1971. At that time Court and Billie Jean 
King dominated the game pretty much 
the way Goolagong and Chris Evert do 
now. But when Court went off to the ob¬ 
stetrician’s, Evonne and Chris began 
their rapid climb to fame and fortune, 
fighting at first for the right to challenge 
Billie Jean and eventually superseding 
her. Now the same sort of opportunity 


is in the offing for bright young players 
like Sue Barker, Dianne Fromholtz, 
Mima Jausovec and Natasha Chmyreva. 
who have been frustrated up to now by 
the overpowering presence of both Goo¬ 
lagong and Evert. Never underestimate 
a mother’s influence. 

UNMELANCHOLY DANE 

Torben Ulrich is two years shy of being 
50, yet he wears his hair in a ponytail, 
sports a beard and enjoys staying up most 
of the night in cellar clubs listening to 
jazz. He should be a physical wreck but 
he’s not. A native of Denmark and once 
a first-line international tennis player, he 
is currently a star in Grand Masters (over 
45) tennis competition, runs 50 to 75 
miles a week, pops vitamins and is burst¬ 
ing with health. 

“Running is so cleansing." he says. “A 
lot of dirt leaves your system, a lot of gar¬ 
bage goes." He does stretching exercises 
to keep his body limber. In competition 
he relies on “years of experience to coun¬ 
terbalance slowing down. There is a pu¬ 
rification in discipline.” 

Ulrich is something of an evangelist 
on the subject of people staying active 



in sport as they grow older. He says the 
attitude that vigorous play is somehow 
wrong for older people is mostly psycho¬ 
logical. “The whole approach to grow¬ 
ing older in athletics is changing," he 
claims. “The old generation today grew 
old without being aware of athletics for 
them. My generation is just becoming 
aware. But look ahead 20 to 40 years. 
People who grow old playing will stay in 
athletics. We know more of stamina, 
speed, care of injuries, training, over- 
eontiaued 
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Genera) Telephone & Electronics. One Stamford Forum. Stamford. Conn 06904 


We’re helping 
the whole world 
pull itself together. 

Microwave—that’s our dish. 

We’re at work all over the 
world. Through microwave 
systems, we’ve strengthened 
communications in eighty- 
four countries. 

Phone calls, TV programs 
and data can be beamed 
from tower to tower over 
long distances. It isn’t 
necessary to stretch tele¬ 
phone cables across 
mountains, rivers, seas 
and deserts. 

More and more countries 
are communicating with each 
other through microwave. 

So when somebody says, 
“It's a small world,” you can 
be sure microwave had some- 
to do with it. 




If you’re smart,you may 
never have to worry about 
life insurance again. 


■=» * 



The Family Plan Package described is Allstale's Two Parent 
Family Plan policy with optional benefits: Future Purchase 
Privilege, Additional Accidental Death Benefit and Family 
Income Insurance Benefit. A One Parent Family Plan 
policy is also available. 


/instate 

You’re in good hands. 

Allstate Life Insurance Company, Northbrook, III. 


You’re just starting out— with a 
new baby, or a new home, and with a 
whole new future together—and you 
wonder how you can be sure you're 
buying life insurance wisely. 

Well, if you’re smart, you’ll buy 
to fit your family’s needs. And since the 
only predictable thing about those needs 
is that they’ll change, you’ll start a life 
insurance program that can change, too. 


Allstate’s Family Plan Package 
starts out the nay you do: On a budget. 

Yet the basic plan is big enough to cover 
you, your spouse, and your children until 
they reach age 22. And future children—15 
days after arrival—at no extra cost. And more 
. . . but that’s just for starters. 


Don’t stop there. You can also buy 
a Future Purchase Privilege that periodically 
entitles you to purchase other kinds of 
permanent life insurance—to help meet your 
changing needs—without another physical. 

Or add an Additional Accidental Death 
Benefit to the one in the basic plan. You can 
even buy a Family Income Insurance Benefit 
that provides a guaranteed monthly income 
for your family to a specified date. 


Start nou\ If you’re thinking about 
life insurance, talk to your Allstate agent. 
You may never have to worry about life 
insurance again. 


Here's why Allstate's Family 
Plan Package makes sense. 
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training, stretching, flexibility, vitamins.” 

Not surprisingly, Ulrich prefers ten¬ 
nis as a sport for older people. “It’s about 
halfway between golf and all-out phys¬ 
ical effort, like an 800-meter run,” he 
says. But he favors participation in oth¬ 
er sports, too, even baseball. In the fu¬ 
ture, he suggests, “Maybe there will be a 
decrease in feelings hindering a person 
from playing baseball at older ages.” 

HIGH TIME 

Banghi is a 3-year-old thoroughbred who 
seems constantly to have his name mis¬ 
pronounced as “Bang-High." Since he is 
currently running quite well (second in 
both the Lawrence Realization and the 
Man o’ War at Belmont Park), we would 
like to set the record straight. His name is 
pronounced “Bangy.” Banghi, a word de¬ 
rived from Hindi, means marijuana, and 
some of the younger horseplayers have 
noted that his best races, for one reason 
or another, are on grass. 

FULLER EXPLANATION 

A couple of weeks ago we ran a quiz in 
which you were asked to match a list of 
16 terms taken from Webster's Sports 
Dictionary with their appropriate sports. 
The terms were rather esoteric, and so far 
nobody has claimed to have gotten even 
half of them right. Although we gave an 
answer key, matching terms and sports, 
several readers have asked for definitions, 
too. Here goes: 

Mongolian draw (Archery): a method 
of drawing back a bowstring. Moebius 
flip (Skiing): a forward or backward flip 
with a full twist, performed during a 
jump. Death spiral (Figure skating): in 
pairs, where the couple spins in place, the 
man holding the woman outstretched 
with her head just above the surface of 
the ice. Cuban fork ball (Baseball): a 
pitch suspected of being a spitball. Crab 
ride (Wrestling): a hold in which one 
competitor is behind and under the oth¬ 
er. Belly roll (Track and field): a high- 
jumping technique in which the jumper 
leads with the leg farthest from the bar. 
“rolls over” the bar on his stomach and 
lets the trailing leg follow. Wheel sucker 
(Cycling): a rider adept at utilizing the 
slipstream from another rider to conserve 
energy. Tight scrum (Rugby): a forma¬ 
tion in which players from both sides join 
to form a tunnel into which the ball is 
tossed to restart play. Swedish box (Gym¬ 
nastics): a vaulting apparatus consisting 
of a series of rectangular frames graded in 


size. Running English (Billiards): spin 
imparted to the cue ball to make it come 
off a cushion or another ball at an increas¬ 
ing angle. Pumpkin ball (Hunting): a 
solid metal ball or rifled slug, used for big 
game. Penholder grip (Table tennis): a 
grip in which the handle of the paddle is 
held the way you would hold a pen or 
pencil. Naismith’s formula (Hiking): a 
method of estimating the time a hike 
should take—one hour for every three 
miles, plus an hour for every 2.000 feet of 
climbing. Murphy blind (Harness rac¬ 
ing): leather attached to a bridle to ob¬ 
struct a horse’s vision on one side and 
thus overcome its tendency to turn to that 
side. Ice screw (Mountain climbing): a 
metal spike that is screwed into ice in¬ 
stead of hammering in a piton. Gunkhol- 
ing (Sailing): sailing a small boat in shal¬ 
low water along a coastline. 

WHIPPERSNAPPER 

Bert Jones, the Baltimore Colt quarter¬ 
back, has moved beyond Earl Morrall to 
become the No. 2 passer in Colt history. 
Jones’ tosses have gained 5.930 yards. 

He still has a way to go. The No. 1 pass¬ 
er in Colt history has 39.768 yards. 

ROSI 

If you’ve been wondering whatever hap¬ 
pened to Rosi Mittermaier, the West Ger¬ 
man girl with the big smile who caught 
the imagination of the world at the Win¬ 
ter Olympics last February when she won 
two golds and a silver in Alpine skiing, 
she’s doing just fine. Rosi. sometimes 
called the grandma of international skiing 
because of her advanced age—she’s 26, 
you know—has turned pro and could 
make as much as $500,000 in the next 
year. Most of that will come from en¬ 
dorsements and participation in special 
events, such as ABC's Superstars and 
CBS’ Battle of the Sexes. 

Mittermaier will take part in profes¬ 
sional ski races “only if the competition 
is interesting.” Right now, she says. 
“There are too few races and too few 
women to race against." And possibly not 
enough prize money. 

Rosi’s lucrative commercial tie-ups are 
with four German firms: Fritzmeier, one 
of the top European ski manufacturers; 
Klemm. a ski-pole maker; Braun, a ski¬ 
clothing company; and Adidas, the shoe 
manufacturer, which is pushing a line of 
“Rosi Mittermaier leisure suits.” The 
Fritzmeier connection is interesting. Rosi 
had used Fritzmeier skis ever since she 


was a teen-ager but switched to Dynamic 
a year before the Innsbruck Games and 
then won the Olympics on them. But Dy¬ 
namic couldn’t meet Fritzmeier’s bid for 
her services, so she made a tight parallel 
turn and switched back. 


YOU’RE THE TOP 

It was noted earlier in the baseball season 
that while hitters who win batting titles 
and home-run championships get the 
publicity, the most valuable players tend 
to be the ones who are at or near the top 
in runs produced (a figure arrived at by 
adding runs scored to runs batted in and 
subtracting home runs). Last season, for 
example. Joe Morgan of the Reds and 
Fred Lynn of the Red Sox were first in 
none of the Triple Crown categories, yet 
each led his league in runs produced and 
each was named Most Valuable Player. 

Here are the top 10 in each league this 
season in runs produced: 


AMERICAN 
Carew, Minn 178 
Munson, NY 167 
Hisle. Minn 164 
Otis, KC 161 
Chambliss, NY 158 
Mayberry. KC 157 
While, NY 155 
Rivers, NY 154 
Brett, KC 154 
Staub, Det 154 


NATIONAL 
Morgan. Cinn 197 
Rose, Cinn 183 
Schmidt, Phil 181 
Griffey, Cinn 179 
Foster, Cinn 178 
Watson, Hous 162 
Parker, Pitt 159 
Zisk, Pitt 159 
Cedeno, Hous 154 
Garvey, LA 152 
Monday. Chi 152 


THEY SAID IT 

• A1 Hanlon, in charge of preparing foot¬ 
ball schedules for the University of Mary¬ 
land: “I’ll tell you how far in advance we 
schedule. We have two open dates left be¬ 
fore 1990.” 

• Ray Floyd, pro golfer , explaining why 
his expenses on the tour are $60,000, 
twice what the average pro spends: “If 
you travel first class, you think first class, 
and you’re more likely to play first class.” 

• Chuck Mills. Wake Forest football 
coach: “I give the same halftime speech 
over and over. It works best when my 
players are belter than the other coach’s 
players." 

• Alois Blackwell, University of Houston 

running back, on why he chose to play 
under Coach Bill Yeoman, developer of 
the Veer-T offense: “I always wanted to 
play for someone who invented some¬ 
thing. Why take a piece of cake from just 
anybody when you can get one from 
Betty Crocker?” imo 
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The 1977 Cadillac. 

You must drive it to see why we call it 
the next generation of the luxury car 


At your Cadillac dealer’s now. 
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THE MACHINE 
WAS IN HIGH GEAR 

Only once in the first two games did the usually aggressive Yanks try to steal, and it ended with a Bench to Morgan throw easily nabbing fast Mickey Rivers 


■■■ 
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As the World Series began, the Reds hit on all cylinders, running over the Yankees 
in the first game and sideswiping Catfish in the second by Ron Fimrite 



£ _ »- The Yankees do not 

BAME subscribe to the no- 

■ tion that, while they 

I are but flesh and 

blood, the Reds are 
precision parts in some kind of mechan¬ 
ical device. Even after the Big Red Ma¬ 
chine had rolled over them 5-1 in the 
opening game of the 1976 World Series, 
the Yanks remained unconvinced that 
they were competing against indestruc¬ 
tible automatons. Consider the reaction 
of the all-too-human Yankee catcher, 
Thurman Munson, to the suggestion that 
the Red Machine seemed lo “execute” 
well. “You talk about execution,” he said. 
“If some of the balls we hit in the alleys 
had fallen in like theirs, you'd have to 
say we executed well.” 

Alas, balls hit by Yankees found only 
culs-de-sac in the indifferently played 
and strangely undramatic opener at Cin¬ 
cinnati's Riverfront Stadium. The Reds, 
chastised afterward by Manager Sparky 
Anderson for nonaggressiveness, did ex¬ 
ecute, and the Yanks for the most part 
did not. The events of the sixth inning, 
when Cincinnati was nursing a 2-1 lead, 
were representative. In the New York 
half of the inning. Fred Stanley led off 
with a walk. He was forced at second 
when Reds starter Don Gullett made a 
fine play on Mickey Rivers’ bunt try for 
a base hit. Cincinnati Catcher Johnny 
Bench then easily threw out Rivers on 
an attempted steal. Roy White hit a drive 
to left center that should have been the 
third out, but it was dropped by the or¬ 
dinarily impeccable Cesar Geronimo for 
a two-base error. When Munson singled 
to right. White was wisely held at third 
in deference to Ken Griffey’s formidable 
throwing arm. Lou Piniella finally ended 


the inning by blooping to Joe Morgan 
near second. The scorecard showed that 
the first four batters all had reached 
base—and that none had scored. In the 
bottom half of the inning the Reds 
worked with typical economy. Griffey 
reached first on a fielder’s choice, stole 
second as Morgan struck out and scored 
the Reds’ third run on Tony Perez’ third 
straight hit. 

The Reds rarely waste a scoring op¬ 
portunity, and at least in this regard they 
were their usual selves. In the first in¬ 
ning Morgan hit one of surprise Yankee 
starter Doyle Alexander's infrequent 
fastballs into the right-field stands; in the 
third Dave Concepcion tripled down an 
open Yankee alley in left center and 
crossed the plate on Pete Rose’s sacri¬ 


fice fly; and in the seventh George Fos¬ 
ter singled and scored on Bench's triple 
off the right-field wall. Bench came in 
with the fifth run when Yankee reliever 
Sparky Lyle wild-pitched. The mecha¬ 
nized win was not without its human con¬ 
sequences. Pitching to Rivers in the 
eighth. Gullett twisted an ankle and left 
the game after White’s subsequent sin¬ 
gle. The injury was diagnosed as a ten¬ 
don dislocation, and Gullett's leg was 
placed in a cast. He was through for the 
Series. That Gullett. who has been the 
Reds’ best pitcher in the last month or 
so. would not work again was the one en¬ 
couraging result of the opener for New 
York, which had reached him for only 
five hits. 

The lone Yankee run, scored in the 

continued 


Morgan got Cincinnati off to a booming start with a home run in the first inning of the first game 



WORLD SERIES continued 


second, was efficient, if insufficient. Pi- 
niella led off with a double to right and 
was advanced to third when Chris Cham¬ 
bliss grounded properly to the right side. 
Graig Nettles then brought Piniella home 
with a sacrifice. At that point the Yan¬ 
kees—in years past the team everyone 
wanted to break up—seemed on the 
verge of earning for themselves some 
modern technological appellation. 

It was ironic that the only machine 
the New Yorkers employed all day was 
shut down by Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn. It had been the Yankees’ practice 
in the American League playoffs against 
Kansas City to place one of their func¬ 
tionaries in the stands with a walkie-talk¬ 
ie, the better to advise Manager Billy 
Martin on the positioning of his outfield¬ 
ers. The “audio communications system” 
was approved for the Series by the com¬ 
missioner after the Reds had agreed that 
it could do no appreciable harm. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the grandstand communicators 
on this day, Scouts Clyde King. Birdie 
Tebbetts and Karl Kuehl. did not seat 
themselves among the paying customers. 
Instead they moved into a CBS booth, 
far too close, the commissioner decided, 
to television monitors. Even though skul¬ 
duggery was never seriously alleged, the 
scouts were taken off the air just in case 
the temptation to pick up Bench’s signs 
on TV and relay them to Yankee hitters 
became impossible to resist. 

The silencing generated a predictable 
squawk from the contentious Martin. It 
also produced some rare humor in this 
otherwise solemn event. Bench, who of¬ 
ten is heard on the airwaves around Cin¬ 
cinnati using the handle Sidewinder, sug¬ 
gested that he might bring his own CB 
to succeeding games, tune Martin in and 
inquire of his “good buddy” what traffic 
conditions were like around second base. 
And Martin allowed as to how the next 
time the commissioner was on the prem¬ 
ises, he would advise his broadcasters. 
“There’s a Smokey on the line.” 

The matter was resolved later when 
all parties conceded that the Yanks could 
take the air if their men sat in locations 
away from the press box. 

The Yanks needed a lot more than a 
walkie-talkie in the stands on a day in 
which they played listlessly. It was agreed 
even by the most spirited among them 
that their frantic clash with the Royals 
in the playoffs had sapped them of much 
World Series pizzazz. “This game didn’t 
seem like anything compared with the 


last one [the 7-6 playoff climax two days 
earlier], and that wasn't all that long 
ago,” said Munson. “This game was flat¬ 
ter. There was a lot of pressure in the 
last one. This was my first Series game, 
but it was not what l fell it would be. 
The last game of the playoffs is what I 
thought this Series game would be like." 

Indeed, no fan demonstration compa¬ 
rable to the one that had all but disman¬ 
tled Yankee Stadium accompanied this 
match at Riverfront. The Cincinnati pa¬ 
pers had devoted much space before the 
opener to scolding New York fans for 
their destructiveness and applauding the 
Reds’ fans for their mannerliness. GOOD 
thing series opens here!, headlined The 
Cincinnati Post. And fans at Riverfront 
responded to the opening win with com¬ 
mendable decorum. Oh, there were in¬ 
cidents. Rose observed that disorderly 
spectators had tossed two hot-dog wrap¬ 
pers onto left field late in the game. 
“But,” he hastily added in their defense, 
“the hot dogs weren’t in them." 


SAME 



“You should 
be careful not 
to think too 
much of your¬ 
selves," Cin¬ 
cinnati players were counseled at prayer 
services only an hour before this historic 
contest. “And,” the Rev. Jerry Kirk in¬ 
toned. covering all bases, “you must be 
careful not to think too little of your¬ 
selves.” The Reds nodded their assent, 
and in the space of the next two hours 
and 33 minutes they found the truth of 
this ambiguous message. 

They began the game as if not even 
Catfish Hunter, unbeaten till then in 
World Series play, could impede them. 
They finished it awash with humility. In 
truth, their 4-3 win was not so much 
the product of their own skills but of Yan¬ 
kee bad luck in both tactics and execu¬ 
tion. Compared with the previous day’s 
pallid encounter, this game, the first 
played on a Sunday evening in Series his¬ 
tory, was a thriller reminiscent of the 
Reds-Red Sox matches a year ago. 

It was played in temperatures better 
suited to ice fishing. It was a compar¬ 
atively moderate 43° at game time—de¬ 
spite forecasts that had predicted tem¬ 
peratures in the 30s or even the 20s— 
but by the climactic ninth inning the 
thermometer had dropped perhaps five 
degrees. That baseball is not meant to 


be played after 8 p.m. anywhere north 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. after Oct. 15 had 
been ignored by the commissioner and 
the television executives who were re¬ 
sponsible for such bizarre scheduling. 

The guilty parties were reprieved by 
some superb play on the gelid AstroTurf. 
The Reds began as if to hammer Hunter 
into the ice floe. For four innings they 
launched his fastball into all the cran¬ 
nies of Riverfront, hitting, as it were, fro¬ 
zen ropes. In this productive stretch, they 
reached the multimillionaire, whose pre¬ 
vious Series record was 4-0. for five sin¬ 
gles, two doubles, a triple and three 
walks. And yet they scored only three 
runs, all in the second inning. 

Dan Driessen, the first designated hit¬ 
ter in National League history, led off 
with a double to dead center field. Fos¬ 
ter singled him home, then was erased 
when Munson tossed him out on a steal 
attempt. That did not seem to be an im¬ 
portant gaffe at the time, but Bench fol¬ 
lowed with a double that would have 
eliminated the necessity of later heroics. 
Geronimo walked. Concepcion singled 
to score Bench and, after Rose walked. 



Griffey flied to shallow center. Geronimo 
tagged up and scored as Rivers’ throw 
from the outfield bounced twice to Mun¬ 
son. All of this came so easily that Reds’ 
fans, shivering in their seats, expected to 
see much, much more. But thereafter. 
Hunter, pitching expertly to the comers 
and inducing a succession of impressive 
but harmless fly bails, shut out Cincy un¬ 
til the bitter end. 

The Yankees, meanwhile, pecked 
away at the Reds’ starter, graying left¬ 
hander Fred Norman. In the fourth. Net¬ 
tles singled home Munson, who had 
reached first on an infield hit and ad¬ 
vanced to second on Chambliss’ single. In 
the seventh, the Yankees tied the game. 
Willie Randolph led off with a single to 
center, little Stanley of subsequent woe 
looped a feeble but well-directed double 
down the left-field line and Randolph, 
who had been running with the pitch, 
scored. After Rivers flied to center. White 
singled sharply to left—too sharply to 
score Stanley. This finished Norman and 
brought on righthander Jack Billingham. 
He got Munson to bounce a little nubber 
\o Morgan, whose on\y p\ay was \o force 


White at second as Stanley crossed home 
with the tying run. 

An impasse seemed to have been 
achieved as both sides fended off the oth¬ 
er with acrobatic defenses. Munson, who 
earlier had fielded a Morgan pop foul 
against the stands, outdid himself in the 
seventh, leaning into an enclosure bris¬ 
tling with cameras to capture another off 
the same victim. And in the eighth. Pe¬ 
rez leaped high to deprive Nettles of an 
almost certain double down the right- 
field line. In both games. Nettles sent 
scorchers about the ballpark, but each 
somehow found a Reds’ glove. As a re¬ 
sult. he had only one hit, prompting from 
Martin the sour grapes observation, “Ev¬ 
ery time we hit a line drive, it's caught. 
Every time they hit a blooper, it falls in.” 

Billingham extinguished the Yankees 
easily in the top of the ninth, and it ap¬ 
peared that Hunter, who had allowed but 
one hit from the fifth through the eighth, 
would achieve similar results in the Reds’ 
half. Concepcion lofted to center, and 
Rose, who endured a fate similar to Net¬ 
tles’ through the two games, flied out to 
\ef\. The next Ynttev. Griffey, riowfy 




Geronimo scores in Cincy's second-inning rally. 


bounced what appeared to be the third 
out toward short. Every Yankee infield¬ 
er had been amply briefed on Griffey’s 
considerable talent at beating out infield 
hits; he has had more than 30 of them in 
each of the last two seasons, and Stanley 
must have been tossing this over in his 
nrind as he scurried toward thts hopper. 
“The only thing I can do is try to get rid 
of it,” he was to lament later. “If I take an¬ 
other step, he’s safe. I’m throwing across 
my body. I don’t have a chance to plant 
my feet. I could have taken it easy, tak¬ 
en an extra step and been surer of my 
throw, but then he would have been safe. 
I tried to get him out.” 

It was an unhappy gamble. Stanley’s 
hurried throw sailed past Chambliss, and 
Griffey went to second base. It is here 
that Yankee tactics came a cropper. Mar¬ 
tin decided to walk Morgan in the hope 
that Perez could be induced to make the 
third out. “Hunter was having pretty 
good luck with Perez, and he wanted to 
pitch to him," said Martin. “I’d rather 
pitch to him than to Morgan, too." 

The walk seemed well advised. Mor¬ 
gan had reached Hunter for a single and 
a triple, while Perez had singled, popped 
up twice and flied out. The first pitch 
Hunter threw to him in the ninth was a 
high fastball. Perez lined it into left, and 
Griffey sped home as the chilled 54,816 
fans screamed with pleasure. Their team 
had won and taken a 2-0 lead in the Se¬ 
ries. And now they could go home to 
warm beds and curse those who had kept 
them out so late on such a night. end 

The pivotal play of Game 2: Griffey is safe as 
Chambliss reaches vainly for Stanley 's wide peg 
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CAN’T ANYBODY CATCH THE FOOTBALL? 

That's what Quarterback Roger Staubach kept asking as his usually sure-handed Dallas receivers kept dropping touchdown 
passes while the Cowboys were dropping their first game of the season to the St. Louis Cardinals by Dan Jenkins 


A funny thing happened to Roger 
Staubach last Sunday just when 
he was on the way to having his arm 
bronzed. In the chill of St. Louis' Busch 
Memorial Stadium the last of pro foot¬ 
ball's undefeated and untied teams, Stau- 
bach’s Dallas Cowboys, decided to lose 
a game to the Cardinals no matter how 
many times Roger hit his usually reli¬ 
able receivers in the hands. Staubach, off 
to the grandest start of any quarterback 
in the history of the sport, had another 
fine afternoon against the Cardinals. He 
threw six touchdown passes. The only 
thing wrong was that just two of them 
counted, and thus the Cardinals of Jim 
Hart and Mel Gray and Terry Metcalf 
managed to come out on top in a 21-17 
game that could be called a thriller only 
because of the peculiar way the ball kept 
bouncing off the palms of the Cowboys. 

Appropriately enough, the Cowboys 
started and ended the contest by drop¬ 
ping passes from Staubach that would 
have been certain touchdowns. The first 


pass Roger threw came on the game’s 
eighth play, which originated at the Car¬ 
dinals' 43-yard line. It was one of those 
blackboard things, with everything de¬ 
veloping perfectly. Roger hurled a gor¬ 
geous spiral to Running Back Charles 
Young, who had left the defensive guys 
so far behind they might as well have 
been pompon girls. 

The ball arrived in Young's hands at 
about the St. Louis 15. He juggled it once 
while churning straight ahead. He jug¬ 
gled it twice. He juggled it a third time, 
looking very much as if he had some sort 
of strange itch and the football was re¬ 
sponsible. Finally, Young dropped the 
ball, and the play wound up being noth¬ 
ing more than another incompletion, 
something Staubach has not been terri¬ 
bly familiar with in 1976. He had come 
into the season’s sixth weekend with a 
73.5 completion percentage and a quar¬ 
terback “rating” of 121.0. 

Nobody understands the NFL’s quar¬ 
terback rating system—it has to do with 


all manner of completions and yardage 
and attempts and so forth—but the im¬ 
portant thing about Staubach’s 121.0 was 
that the best anyone had ever done over 
a full season was the 110.0 by Cleveland’s 
Milt Plum back in 1960. Earlier in the 
week Dallas Coach Tom Landry had said, 
rather prophetically as it turned out, 
“Roger has always been a good quarter¬ 
back. But this is just an exceptional 
streak. It's unlikely that anyone can keep 
it up.” 

Staubach not only would have kept it 
up, he would have kept the Cowboys’ rec¬ 
ord clean if he had only a little help from 
his friends, the receivers. For example, 
take the day’s very last play when, in¬ 
credibly, Dallas still could win the game 
it had been trying to lose for three hours. 
Operating with no time-outs left, Stau¬ 
bach had completed four throws and 
moved the Cowboys to the St. Louis 21 - 
yard line. There were three seconds left, 
and everyone knew Roger would put it 
up—and into the end zone. They also 
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A heap of frustration: Staubach watches as the 
Cardinals bury Charles Young inches from a TO. 

knew that the Cowboys would have 
somebody open, as they had throughout 
the four quarters. 

The open man was the giant tight end, 
Billy Joe DuPree. towering above the de¬ 
fenders and racing full speed across the 
goal line as Staubach’s pass got there. Du¬ 
Pree reached up to make the winning 
grab, but the ball, as it had been doing 
all afternoon, simply glanced off his 
hands and fluttered away. 

So that was Staubach’s last touchdown 
pass that did not count. The other two 
came in the fourth quarter after the Cow¬ 
boys had fallen behind by 21-10. One of 
them was unbelievably dropped by Drew 
Pearson, who, like Young earlier, had 
beaten the defense and was sailing to¬ 
ward the end zone at the Cardinals’ five- 
yard line. Drew Pearson can normally 
catch a comet if you give him enough 
warning. Not this day. Pearson also 
dropped a pass, right in his hands, in the 
second quarter that would have put the 
Cowboys in serious scoring position. 

The other touchdown pass that did not 
count was Staubach’s own fault. Com¬ 
ing out of a scramble, he made the mis¬ 
take of drifting just past the line of scrim¬ 
mage before he lofted a deep one that 
Golden Richards cradled away near the 
goal line and carried into the end zone. 
It was a 41-yard throw, but the ball had 
been snapped to Staubach on the 42. 

For the day, Staubach’s statistics read 
21 completions in 42 attempts for 250 
yards—and his eighth and ninth touch¬ 
downs of the year. But the more telling 
figure was that, overall, he had eight pass¬ 
es—eight, mind you—clearly and noto¬ 
riously and dreadfully dropped. 

Aside from all this, the Cowboys made 
innumerable other blunders. They recov¬ 
ered a St. Louis fumble on the Cardinal 
20 but did nothing with it. They blocked 
a St. Louis punt and recovered the ball 
on the Cardinal eight-yard line but did 
not score a single point. And one of the 
Jim Hart passes they batted into the air 
managed to come right down into the 
gritty hands of that wonderful gnat, Mel 
Gray, for the touchdown that gave the 
Cardinals their 21-10 lead and wound 
up being the difference. 

The best arm in the game fired all too often to 
receivers who could not get a grip on the ball. 


In the light of all the Dallas boners, it 
was amusing to hear the Busch Memo¬ 
rial Stadium crowd yelling so happily for 
the recently lamented Cardinal defense. 
The Cardinal defense had almost noth¬ 
ing to do with all of those dropped pass¬ 
es. However it did distinguish itself on 
the goal-line stand after Charlie Waters 
had blocked the punt and Dallas had a 
first down at the St. Louis eight. Three 
running plays by Doug Dennison and 
Young gained seven yards and two feet. 
On fourth down the Cowboys sent Young 
over right guard, a good place to run. it 
seemed, since the Cardinals were down 
to their backup middle linebacker, a fel¬ 
low named Tim Kearney. All Kearney 
did was stop Young and the play. 

Actually, it was the St. Louis offense 
that won the game, along with the bounc¬ 
ing ball. Hart had the sort of day Stau¬ 
bach has been having, connecting on 22 
of 33 for a whopping 346 yards, and the 
three touchdowns. Gray caught two of 
them, and there was considerable show 
biz involved. Gray had a reason. “They 
were bad-mouthin’ me all day, the whole 
secondary, not just Cliff Harris,’’ Gray 
said. “They said 1 had bad hands and no 
speed." Which seems an ill-considered 
remark to make to a fellow who has been 
known to burn 9.2 in the 100. 

After Gray’s first touchdown catch, he 
flipped the ball at Harris, and Harris bat¬ 
ted it back as if it were a volleyball. 

And then when Harris leaped and bat¬ 


ted the ball in the end zone and it came 
down, fortuitously, into Gray's hands for 
the decisive St. Louis score. Gray dashed 
over, looked down at Harris and Benny 
Barnes sprawled on the Busch Stadium 
rug and hauled off and spiked the ball 
right between them. 

“It’s not a personal feud with Harris,” 
Gray said. “I have these days with Wash¬ 
ington’s Pat Fischer and Philadelphia’s 
Bill Bradley, too." 

This was the third straight year the 
Cardinals had beaten the Cowboys in St. 
Louis. Tex Schramm, the Cowboys’ ven¬ 
erable general manager, is certain he 
knows why. It is because the Cardinals 
insist that the Cowboys wear their blue 
jerseys when they come to town. It is 
widely known that Schramm has been su¬ 
perstitious of the Cowboys’ blue jerseys 
ever since they lost their first Super Bowl 
wearing blue against Baltimore. 

What the St. Louis upset of the Cow¬ 
boys really did was to give the NFC East 
that old familiar look. The Cardinals and 
Cowboys are now tied at 5-1, and the 
struggling Washington Redskins are right 
behind at 4-2. All things normal. 

So for now. anyway, Staubach can re¬ 
lax and stop competing with immortality. 
When he went 13 out of 15 against the 
New York Giants, he was permitted to 
joke, “Yeah, they dropped a couple 
on me.” Last Sunday the Cowboys 
dropped everything except The Star- 
Spangled Banner. eno 
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ELEMENTAL, IF NOT EXACTLY ARTISTIC 



Stolid and ponderous. Foreman gave ample warning before every blow but eventually found the range on poor Dennis, who was hardly an elusive target 


After last month's tepid Ali-Norton title fight, two dependable punchers got back to the basics. George Foreman battered an 
immature white hope, Dino Dennis, and Roberto Duran savagely dispatched another patsy, Alvaro Rojas by Mark Kram 


A puncher, the kind that can sudden¬ 
ly eviscerate your heart and will, is 
a rare and wondrous creature. The ped¬ 
igree is barely visible today, having fall¬ 
en victim to the rising expectations 
among the young poor. "They all wanna 
be muggers now.” complains Paddy 
Rood, one of the best of fight managers. 
“Or, if you do get ’em in the ring, they 
wanna be hoofers like Ali.” Rood is just 
one of many managers who have waited 
for years in fetid gyms, listening for the 
sound of an animal in the distance, 
searching for the meanness behind a pair 
of sullen, antisocial eyes. There is no roar 
or flash to their presence when they do 
turn to the ring, just something deadly 
metallic, like a bullet clicking into a rifle 
chamber. It is a beautiful sound. 

Two of the best, if not classical, punch¬ 
ers in the business shifted the major box¬ 
ing scene to Hollywood, Ra. last week— 
namely, heavyweight George Foreman 
and lightweight champion Roberto Du¬ 


ran. With the brutal clarity of Duran and 
the messy avalanche that is Foreman, 
boxing left behind the abjectly vague ti¬ 
tle defense by Ali against hesitant Ken 
Norton, moved downwind from Ali’s 1s- 
tan-bull declaration of retirement and re¬ 
turned to its most elemental form on na¬ 
tional television—freeing humans from 
their faculties. The victims were Dino 
Dennis and Alvaro Rojas. 

“God is always on the side of the 
puncher.” Foreman likes to say. The 
monei» is. too. Foreman collected $450,- 
000 from Don King and CBS, both of 
whom are delirious over their ungainly 
barbarian. CBS prizes him for the qual¬ 
ity of violence. King, the promoter with 
a million aphorisms, all of them so bad 
that they’re good, sees George as the 
poleax over the heads of Ali and his man¬ 
ager Herbert Muhammad, who dropped 
King as if his hair were truly electrified. 
King has gone to conspicuous lengths to 
court Foreman; it is a wise but risky gam¬ 


ble, if one considers George’s history of 
alliances and his suspicious nature. At 
the moment. Foreman is the heavyweight 
division, and he may indeed be a blood¬ 
curdling show on television—which is 
observed by any number of inexpert eyes. 
Up close, live, Foreman is hardly the ex¬ 
ecutioner television presents. Of all the 
name heavyweights past and present, 
none has been slower than the big Tex¬ 
an. He throws a jab as if he had an ice¬ 
box on the end of his hand. The time 
between the start of a punch and when 
it lands is so long that War and Peace 
could be carved on his glove with a pen¬ 
knife. He cannot think in the ring; he is 
purely a beast of nature, absolutely obliv¬ 
ious to the functions of his job. 

More serious, though, is Foreman’s 
complete lack of stamina, a flaw that Ali 
exposed in Zaire. Ever since then, after 
Foreman’s return from bewilderment and 
lostness, the word has been this: take him 
past five or six rounds and he becomes 
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just a huge piece of clay to be worked 
into easy form. That was on the mind of 
Dennis. He was young (24). he thought, 
and undefeated in 29 fights; he could 
move well, maybe do some sharp point 
work—in on Foreman quickly, flurry 
some, then out to the side even quicker— 
and he might steal a decision. There was 
more to be gained; SI 10.000 and that 
most elusive of things in the ring—an 
identifiable name with ihe public. 

White, Italian and from Rocky Mar¬ 
ciano country (the Providence. R.l. area). 
Dennis would have been placed in a nice 
little box and then put in the window at 
Cartier’s had he won. “Platinum gold” 
was the way King described Dennis to 
the Miami press, which had responded 
sluggishly to his waves of superlatives. 
They never did buy Dennis. As it was, 
about 6,000 came to the Sportatorium 
to gawk at Foreman and hope with Den¬ 
nis and his aggressive corner. The hope 
lasted 2/i rounds, then the 238-pound 
Foreman blasted Dennis in the stomach 
with a right hand. The Cartier window, 
it was evident, would soon be in shards. 
Dennis’ right hand leads, few as they 
were, came no more: the jab willed into 
a drooping left hand that was stuck to 
his chin for survival. 

Physically immature and without the 
kind of a cracking punch to keep a big 
man off. Dennis floated serenely toward 
the quicksand of the ropes. It was here 
that Foreman pawed him with a heavy 
left hand and turned his eyes to glass. It 
was here also that Dennis’ corner, led 
by co-Manager Al Braverman. made that 
part of the ring a small version of the 
Johnstown Flood—infamously, so far as 
Foreman’s corner was concerned. “The 
water, the water!" screamed Foreman’s 
trainer Gil Clancy, showering it upon his 
fighter. Rights and lefts chased the water 
from Dennis' head, but still it came—in 
buckets now. At the end of the round. 
Dennis was on his knees. Had he been 
drowned by Braverman? 

Braverman carried Dennis back to the 
corner, and he answered the bell for the 
fourth. More punishment descended on 
Dennis, and now Braverman was half¬ 
way up the ring apron with wet towels, 
which were being handed to him. At this 
point a state trooper behind Dennis’ cor¬ 
ner took the big bucket of water away 
from one of the handlers. “You gotta stop 


this," the cop yelled. “The people at ring¬ 
side are getting drowned.” 

"Wait a minute." said Paddy Flood, 
who was working with Braverman. 
“Look, officer, how would you like it if I 
took your pistol away?” 

“I wouldn’t like it. You wouldn’t, ei¬ 
ther. pal.” 

"Well, this bucket is his pistol.” said 
Flood. “You can’t take his pistol away.” 
He then looked up and yelled at Brav¬ 
erman. “Al, Al! Don’t throw it on Fore¬ 
man. You’re hittin’ Foreman! You’re 
gonna wake him up. He's half dead al¬ 
ready!" 

Flood was right. Foreman, his arms 
rolling eerily like heavy tree branches in 
a high wind, was near exhaustion, but 
not even that, nor all the water in Bis- 
cayne Bay was going to spare Dino Den¬ 
nis. The fight was stopped at 2:25 of the 
fourth round. In his dressing room. Den¬ 
nis had no excuses. “This was a big fight 
for me.” he said. “I came apart. My 
nerves got to me. The tension got me. It 
made me tired, and I didn’t do anything 
right.” 

Said Braverman, “He's still a baby.” 
The baby took eight stitches over his right 
eye. Why didn't Braverman stop the fight 
sooner? “I had to see. to be sure.” said 
Al. “Foreman was so tired. I thought he 
might drop over any second.” 

Dennis' heart and Braverman's water 
ballet saved the night for King and tele¬ 
vision, for the Duran-Rojas title fight, 
which went on first, was a ridiculous af¬ 
fair. “This was the 26th time he’s knocked 
out Rojas,” said a Panamanian. “He's 
knocked him out 25 other times in the 
gym.” An exaggeration, no doubt, but 
there is little question that Rojas was a 
pitiful opponent for the furious punches 
of Duran. Rojas was knocked out at 2:17 
of the first round, leaving him uncon¬ 
scious for a long time. Duran is a little as¬ 
sassin, a quick volume puncher with a 
fine mean streak in him. yet the Pan¬ 
amanians and the game-playing WBA 
(the head of it is Dr. Eliasm Cordova 
Jr., a Panamanian who is related to Du¬ 
ran’s manager) have clamped a lock on 
the lightweight title; tough lightweights 
like Edwin Viruet are ducked forever. 


On his knees, Dennis had either been downed by 
Foreman or drowned by his own water bucket. 


“Why did you make this match?” King 
was asked. "Fights like this killed boxing 
on television." 

“It's not my fault." he protested. “The 
WBA forced me into it." 

“Duran does not deserve $125.000 for 
an opponent like Rojas, does he?" 

King just shook his head, then turned 
the subject back to Foreman, whom he 
calls his "duration champion," implying 
that if AM does come back he should not 
have the privileges of a champion, that 
he and Foreman should meet even-up. 
financially. That surely would be a bout 
worth seeing: the cerebral Ali. his phys¬ 
ical gifts in a sorry state, against Fore¬ 
man. the magnificent beast or bum. de¬ 
pending on your ring esthetics. It would 
be hard to bet against Ali. for George 
Foreman has never been the same since 
Zaire, and he seems to be a troubled man. 
often a brooding recluse, forever alert for 
unseen villains. 

The night before each fight now. he 
has three different meals brought to him 
by three different aides. No one knows 
which meal he will choose, or from where 
it will come. George Foreman, you see, 
is afraid of being poisoned. eno 
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Fred Akers has his own brand of wishbone 


T he best thing about the University 
of Wyoming’s experiencing another 
renaissance in football—once again 
slamming favored opponents, once again 
scratching back to the top of the tough, 
talented and too often neglected West¬ 
ern Athletic Conference after seven years 
in the valley of the shadow—is that it al¬ 
lows an opportunity to clear up some mis¬ 
conceptions. Coach Fred Akers, for one. 
admits he believed Wyoming to be no 
more than three blocks from the Cana¬ 
dian border when he was asked up from 
Texas to take the head coaching job two 
years ago. Blizzards in July is what Wy¬ 
oming meant to Akers. And a predom¬ 
inantly Eskimo population. 

Being as fast a learner as he is a mov¬ 
er. which is, as we shall see, plenty fast, 
it did not take Akers long to find out 
that Wyoming is a few blocks farther 
south than that. Or that there are no bliz¬ 
zards in July, only an occasional snow¬ 
storm (he was trapped in one going to 
Medicine Bow to give a pep talk last sum¬ 
mer). And that the beguiling irregularities 
of the weather are such that even in late 
October one might awaken to the kind 
of breathtakingly beautiful day that the 
lucky ones there in Laramie awakened 
to last Saturday. There in shirt sleeves— 
well, would you believe alpaca sweat¬ 
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SELDOM IS HEARD 
A DISCOURAGING WORD 

Out where the deer and the antelope and the Cowboys play, all is optimism now 
that surprising Wyoming has taken the lead in the Western Athletic Conference 

by John Underwood 


ers?—they were treated to a breathtak¬ 
ingly typical WAC game, this one won 
by Wyoming over New Mexico 24^-23. 

The trouble with Wyoming has always 
been that it goes mostly unwitnessed. Be¬ 
sides Curt Gowdy, no one seems to have 
been there long enough to tell you any¬ 
thing about it. When you have said that 
it pushes up along the Great Divide, 
7,000 feet high on the nation's backbone, 
and is pinned into Eastern TV spot-news 
oblivion by the Mountain Time Zone, 
you have said about as much as is ever 
said. Kevin McClain, the team’s best de¬ 
fensive back and one of its four captains, 
came to Laramie straight from Denville, 
N.J. Looking out the window on that first 
airplane ride, Kevin recalls saying aloud 
to himself. “My God. what’s that?" 

What that was was wide-open spaces. 
Fewer people per unpolluted square mile 
than any state in the union except Alas¬ 
ka. Air so free of debris that everything— 
the finger ranges of the Rockies on both 
sides of Laramie, the sandstone univer¬ 
sity buildings, the deer and the antelope 
playing—appears in peculiarly sharp fo¬ 
cus, like the C. M. Russell prints on the 
walls of the Holiday Inn. No slums al¬ 
lowed in Wyoming. No snobs, either. A 
man exercises his ambition to wear his 
cowboy hat anywhere, cocked over his 
forehead. And his scruffy pointed boots. 
And his engraved belt buckle the size of 
a hubcap tethered just below his proud, 
round, he-man belly. Guys like Kevin 
McClain say you come to appreciate 
these things and before you know it 
you’re not even going home for Christ¬ 
mas. much less summer vacation. 

Next, consider the slightly sensational 
Wyoming football fan. To say he “loves 
the Cowboys,” a description that often 
follows his professional and familial sta¬ 
tistics (“This here’s Billy Jones. He runs 
the bank and has four kids, and loves 
the Cowboys”), is to put it mildly. He 
travels the breadth of the state—8, 10, 
14 hours—to make a game. He will en¬ 
gage special game-day trains on the 


Union Pacific line, like the regular one 
out of Sweetwater County that originates 
in Rock Springs and moves through Raw¬ 
lins and Creston Junction on its way to 
Laramie. Some of the fans are so filled 
with spirit by the time the train reaches 
its destination that they are unable to get 
off. “There are those,” says one Rock 
Springs regular, “who haven’t seen a 
game in seven years.” 

One might interpret this as proof that 
it has been easier to love the Cowboys 
than watch them in recent seasons. One 
might further assume that a team that 
has now won five out of six games and 
leads the race to the Fiesta Bowl should 
certainly draw more than the 23.649 who 
saw the New Mexico game, which fea¬ 
tured the WAC co-leaders. But that 
would beg the fact that in all of Wy- 
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oming’s 97,914 square miles there are 
only 350,000 people. Which means that 
by season's end the total attendance in 
Laramie will represent almost a third of 
the total population, a per capita sup¬ 
port that, were such records kept, would 
surely be hard to beat. 

Moreover, Wyoming fans are hardly 
what you would call fair-weather friends. 
The Cowboy Joes, a statewide support 
group, started a fund-raising drive last 
year—when the team was 2-9—that has 
enriched the athletic program by a re¬ 
markable $250,000. No team in the WAC 
derives so much from so few. The school 
itself is the smallest in the league. And 
so is its stadium, although there are those 
who now believe that Akers is only a leg¬ 
islative session away from the $24 mil¬ 
lion appropriation he has been pumping 
for in order to dome over Memorial Sta¬ 
dium and, thereby, to allow the Cow¬ 
boys to play home games in November. 
Because southern schools in the WAC 
are squeamish about such things as chill 
factors and snow accumulation, Wyo¬ 
ming always has to play its last four or 
five games on the road. The disadvan¬ 
tages are obvious. 

Wyoming’s success in earlier years was 
paid for with the muscle of a rather col¬ 


orful group of emigrees, for some of 
whom the term “tramp athlete” would 
be high praise and on whose heads the 
Laramie police force was sure to raise 
lumps a few times a year. Bob Devaney’s 
coaching stint (1957-61) began to change 
that, and Lloyd Eaton raised the stan¬ 
dards even higher and look the team to 
its only major bowl game (the Sugar Bowl 
in 1968). Eaton was recognized for his 
strong principles and iron discipline, nei¬ 
ther of which saved him when, before 
the game with Brigham Young in Oc¬ 
tober of 1969, 14 black players on the 
team decided to protest the racial pol¬ 
icies of the Mormon Church. Eaton said 
no protest. The players insisted. Eaton 
kicked them ofTthe team. 

The impasse, in retrospect, had pre¬ 
dictable consequences: the “Black 14” as 
they came to be known (and are still re¬ 
ferred to in Wyoming) were not reinstat¬ 
ed. Eaton’s decimated team, after three 
straight WAC championships, lost its last 
four games that year, and then plummet¬ 
ed to 1-9 in 1970. Eaton resigned. The 
Mormon Church remained unreformed. 
Said a Latter-day Saint at the time. “We 
are not a Greyhound bus or a Woolworth 
five-and-dime.” 

It is accurate but not entirely appro¬ 


ve Mexico was beaten on a blocked punt that Cowboy Dennis Camino (23) fell on in the end zone. 
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After seven years there's a lot to cheer about 


priate to point out that the Cowboys, 
seven years later, once again have black 
players. And that some of them are stars. 
And that this is why Wyoming is win¬ 
ning. The syllogism breaks down when 
it is recalled that the coaching staffs af¬ 
ter Eaton recruited blacks, too. The team 
had a high of 23 black players two sea¬ 
sons ago. But black or white. Wyoming 
was no longer getting quality players. 

Furthermore, coaches were reluctant 
to coach. Team discipline went to pot. 
“Two-Fifty Night” at the Buckhorn, a 
Laramie hangout where a fellow could 
quaff all the beer he wanted on a Wednes¬ 
day for $2.50. drew a swarm of football 
players. "Before Coach Akers and his 
staff took over, we were the Buckhorn’s 
best customers,” says McClain. “I’d see 
the seniors going and I’d say, ’What the 
heck. I’m not playing. I’ll go, too.’ You’d 
have a hard time finding a player at the 
Buckhorn during the season now." 

You would have a hard time finding a 
Wyoming player doing anything out of 
line these days. Akers trained under Dar¬ 
rell Royal. Though a boyishly handsome, 
slightly built man of 37, with eyes so per¬ 
fectly round and blue that he appears per¬ 
petually surprised, Akers effected a re¬ 
markable return to discipline. McClain 
says even the off-season training routine 

continued 
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was unsurpassed in its effectiveness—"I 
came back weighing 230 pounds, and 
worked down to 180. It was murder." 

Akers also renewed the emphasis on 
quality recruiting. Twenty-five of the 30 
players he recruited last year had grade 
averages of 3.0 or better Bui he did not 
subscribe entirely to what Eaton used to 
call the snow-belt approach—following 
an imaginary line from coast to coast and 
only choosing players above the line who 
could be expected to acclimate to Wy¬ 
oming's drastic weather patterns. Akers’ 
starting center, and now a team co-cap¬ 
tain. Ray Davies, is from Tampa. Once 
he got used to Laramie. Davies wouldn't 
go home for vacations. He says Tampa 
is “too hot." Wyoming has always had 
to recruit outside (there are but 64 high 
schools in the state, and only 14 of those 
play football at the top level), but Akers 
set up new pipelines—to Birmingham to 
get Split End Ken Lett, to Nederland. 
Texas, to get Quarterback Don Clayton. 

This is not to say that Wyoming no 
longer appreciates the kind of frontier 
ruggedness that drives the young men of 
Laramie to flaunt their toughness by 
wearing T shirts on subfreezing days, or 
to take friendly pokes at offending noses 
at the Cowboy Bar on a Friday night. De¬ 
fensive Tackle Mike Webb had 75 stitch¬ 
es in a face-lifting he suffered from a 
brawler with a broken glass pitcher in 
Colorado. He was subsequently recruited 
by Wyoming and has started off and on 
for two years. 

And then there is Linebacker Paul 
Nunu. A senior. Nunu was recruited by 


the previous Wyoming staff, but only in 
the figurative sense. Nunu asked to come 
to Wyoming, looking for "something dif¬ 
ferent." Something different is what 
Nunu certainly is—a Samoan by way of 
Laie. Hawaii, who got into so many fights 
as a boy that a school official suggested 
he might be safer playing football. Nunu 
did not know what football was. When 
he saw it for the first time, he thought it 
was “crazy." But he learned to appre¬ 
ciate the finer points—"I d rather whip 
the guy in front of me than get a press 
clipping any day. Especially when the 
guy's bigger." 

It was one exquisitely aggressive play 
by Nunu that turned last Saturday's game 
around. Since Arizona State's recent 
spectacular descent, the contest matched 
the two best teams in the WAC. and for 
a half the highly charged New Mexico of¬ 
fense moved at w ill through a rather de¬ 
mure Cowboy defense. Except for a ten¬ 
dency to self-destruct—penalties and 
fumbles (one recovered by Nunu). stunt¬ 
ed their drives—the Lobos would prob¬ 
ably have had a safer halftime lead than 
14-10. They had to punt only once in 
the first half. 

Then on third down of its first pos¬ 
session of the third quarter. New Mex¬ 
ico tried an end-around play from its 22- 
yard line. The ball, the end and Nunu 
arrived almost simultaneously at the 15. 
With one massive stroke. Nunu stripped 
the ball clean from the end and smoth¬ 
ered it at the New Mexico nine. Soph¬ 
omore Quarterback Marc Cousins got the 
touchdown in three plays, putting Wy¬ 


oming ahead for the first time at 17-14. 

Inspired by the defense's new vigor 
Cousins came right back with a crisp 68- 
yard drive that included three runs of 
his own for 23 yards and a 42-yard pass 
play, but then lost the momentum by 
fumbling a fourth-down snap at the New 
Mexico goal. Wyoming’s defense held 
and blocked the subsequent Lobo punt 
in the end zone for w hat proved the nec¬ 
essary touchdown. New Mexico fought 
down the field as the fourth quarter be¬ 
gan. but again the Cowboy defense held 
and the Lobos had to settle for a 19-yard 
field goal. New Mexico renewed the pres¬ 
sure. scoring a touchdown with a little 
more than a minute to play, but Wyo¬ 
ming Linebackers Glen Hover and Grant 
Linck and Defensive End Dave Clem¬ 
ents put the crunch on New Mexico, 
Quarterback Noel Mazzone on a try for 
a two-point conversion, and that was the 
game. By then the two teams had run up 
all but the dribbles of the game's 851 
total yards—506 by New Mexico—in as 
practical a demonstration of the WAC’s 
reputation as a “big-play conference” as 
you would ever want to expose your 
nerves to. 

Wyoming won because it is remark¬ 
ably poised for such a young team. It 
did not lose a fumble, it did not throw 
an interception in all that frenzied play. 
And because, as Akers had said the day 
before the game, it is a team “you'd have 
to kill a half-inch at a time to beat." 

Akers offers his wandering brigades of 
Cowboy fans a more open, perhaps even 
more sophisticated version of the wish¬ 
bone than Royal uses at Texas. The Cow¬ 
boys pass more than a typical wishbone 
team—13 times against New Mexico, but 
18 to 20 times in most games—and make 
better use of split backfields. But if you 
were to try to pin the whole thing down— 
how after such poverty the Cowboys are 
suddenly the class of the WAC—you 
would probably come to the same con¬ 
clusion as a growing number of coaches 
who see these dramatic turnabouts in col¬ 
lege football as the simple arithmetical 
sum of three years in the jaws of the 
NCAA’s 30-scholarship limit. 

Almost overnight. Arizona Slate has 
become a WAC also-ran, and Arizona, 
the school that is pushing for them both 
to jump to the Pac 8. is not much more at¬ 
tractive as a candidate for exaltation. It is 
reasonable to say that both should now be 
dubious of such a move. Life among the 
Eskimos is tough enough. end 


Fans ride into Laramie from as far as the eye can see and beyond the finger ridges of the Rockies 
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ALL MEN 


by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 

Merger provides a test every partisan will enjoy: the tough old NBA types against 
the ABA survivors. As tipoff neared, the only problem was a big one—the Doctor 


M el Daniels was out on his In¬ 
diana ranch breaking some 
colts when he heard the news. Freddie 
Lewis was sitting in his living room in In¬ 
dianapolis. Down in North Carolina. 
Byron Beck and Lou Dampier were prac¬ 
ticing for an exhibition game against the 
U.S. Olympic team. Beck let out a whoop 
and threw the basketball the length of 
the floor; Dampier sat down on a bench 
and shook his head. 

All their trials. Lord, soon be over. 

As pro basketball enters its first con¬ 
solidated, expandable, assimilated, mer- 
gerama year, these four NBA players are 
all that remain of the original ABA. Oh. 
there are a couple of old Oakland Oaks 
hanging around coaching. A few red. 
white and blue 30-second clocks. One 
solitary three-point circle (in Indianap¬ 
olis’ Market Square Arena—you couldn’t 
get it off with a nuclear attack). But ev¬ 
erything else is gone. 

No more Butch Booker and Brian 
Brunkhorst and Willie Somerset having 
his false teeth stolen from the locker 
room. No more Irv Inniger and Elvin Ivo¬ 
ry and Helicopter Hentz shattering two 
glass backboards in one game. No more 


Leary Lentz and Lonnie Kluttz and Les 
Selvage—bless his heart—throwing up 
26 three-point prayers in a single night. 
No more Marlbert Pradd. 

Though the merger or the absorption 
or the surrender or whatever one wishes 
to call it does not affect the Dave Cow- 
enses and Rick Barrys and Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbars in the same way it does 
ABA people (“All it means is two more 
trips to New York to see the folks,” says 
Abdul-Jabbar), the new 22-team league 
is a welcome conclusion to most of the 
game’s thorny problems. 

What is important now is that the New 
York Nets, or somebody, guarantee us a 
look into the future by coming to terms 
with the best player on earth, Julius Er- 
ving. For probably it is the wondrous 
Dr. J, more than any greenbacked law¬ 
suit, who brought about the holy con¬ 
summation. 

When Erving decided to hold out for 
a renegotiation of his $230,000-plus an¬ 
nual salary during the preseason, not ev¬ 
eryone considered him all that wondrous 
anymore. Yet as soon as veteran NBA 
supporters witness a couple of the Doc¬ 
tor’s basic impossible, incredible, unbe¬ 


lievable sky-jams, who will deny him a 
sultan's ransom? Last week Erving and 
Nets President Roy Boe continued to 
cross swords over Fort Knox while 14 
CBS-TV executives fingered the panic 
buttons. This Friday night the network 
begins its expanded 54-game regular-sea- 
son coverage with the Nets at Golden 
State: CBS has scheduled Erving’s Nets 
no less than 12 times during an 18-week 
period. 

That should satisfy those ticket-buy¬ 
ers who gobbled up every seat in sight 
for Erving's debuts around the NBA, es¬ 
pecially one J. Smiley of Detroit. On the 




day merger was announced Mr. Smiley 
appeared at Cobo Arena, whipped out 
his $200 Ford Motor Company payroll 
check and mumbled something like. 
“Gimme all you got for the Doctah.” 

While the Nets as well as all basket¬ 
ball need their physician, the Knicks 
among other teams may require a mor¬ 
tician. Intradivisional play counts for lit¬ 
tle this season, with everybody playing 
everybody else four times at most. “You 
won’t have control of your own destiny 
any more; they’ve taken out the division¬ 
al meaning,’’ says Boston Coach Tom 
Heinsohn. 


Ah, but. “We won’t have to worry 
about playing Portland and Seattle six 
or seven times anymore,’’ says Golden 
State’s Barry. "We get bored seeing each 
other so often." 

The ABA graduates will only occa¬ 
sionally be boring, but they may be in 
for some hard rain during the early com¬ 
petition. “We have to prove ourselves," 
says Indiana’s Darnell Hillman, “and 
they [the NBA regulars] are gonna make 
us prove ourselves.” 

Chicago’s T 2" Artis Gilmore arrived 
in the Windy City from Kentucky to the 
herald of trumpets only to be "carded” 


(asked for his ID) in the Bombay Bicy¬ 
cle Club, a local watering hole. After that 
Gilmore was rudely battered around in 
exhibition games, once taking an oppo¬ 
sition hook shot full in the face. "1 am 
not Muhammad Ali,” said the gentle 
newcomer, “but I refuse to take such un¬ 
professional cheap shots." 

ABA philosophies certain to show up 
in the merger include a concentration on 
the running game, quick guard play with 
a lot of shooting from backcourt and less 
physical but more all-court defense. 
Whether old NBA hands believe it or 
not. ABA teams stressed perimeter bar¬ 
ricades (to discourage the three-pointer) 
and left the inside lanes unclogged. Sure¬ 
ly this is a condition to look for, not to 
mention hope for. in the realigned league. 
Moreover, despite the NBA’s reputation 
for rougher stuff, ABA teams found pre¬ 
season referees’ calls much closer than 
they were accustomed to. 

Denver committed 79 fouls in its first 
two exhibition games. Seattle shot 69 free 
throws against the Nets. An exchange be¬ 
tween the Nuggets’ David Thompson and 
Referee Richie Powers after a blocking 
call on Thompson may have been a pre¬ 
view of things to come. 

Thompson: “I was there all day." 

Powers: “I don’t miss many, kid, but 
you know I'll be right.” 

In this new/old-look season, a man 
wouldn’t be far from right to choose as di¬ 
vision winners three old—Boston, Cleve¬ 
land and Golden State—and one new— 
Denver. The Nuggets are smart, quick 
and deep. Their experience in the unique 
“passing game” offense as well as their 
pressing, trapping defenses make Denver 
an especially difficult team to prepare for. 

L.A. Coach Jerry West, who steps in 
to lead the Lakers, says, “Denver has the 
kind of team everybody wants. They 
could win it all, they’re that good." 

The Nuggets sold an astounding 
10.000 season tickets, after which their 
gifted flying boy, Thompson, proceeded 
to a) block a Bill Walton dunk shot in 
Denver, b) shatter a backboard in Port¬ 
land, and c) put on a spine-tingling 
high-wire demonstration in Oakland. 
“The man never drove on me before," 
said Golden State’s Jamaal Wilkes. “He 
continued 

ERVING’S ALL-ROUND WIZARDRY MADE HIM 
THE BIGGEST CHIP IN THE MERGER POT 
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"THE HE5T AGAINST THE BEST' 


Representatives of the NBA and ABA met 
over lunch in New York one day last week to 
discuss such weighty matters as slam dunks 
and elbows. Dave Cowens ordered grilled 
cheese and a beer. Julius Erving chose the 
club sandwich with soda pop. This is part of 
what they said. 

Cowens: You must know you’re a marked 
man in this league. Doc. 

Erving: By now I’m a marked man on my 
own team. 

C: You embarrassed a lot of people by jam¬ 
ming on ’em. Nobody likes to be guarding a 
guy when the guy puts on some outrageous 
move and slams the ball through the floor 
and the crowd goes nuts. People are keying 
on you, like O. J. Simpson. 

E: I expect that. 

C: Everybody who asks me about the ABA 
says can I handle the Doctor? I say. well. I 
imagine so. I’ve been around six years and 
handled a lot of people and. by the way. the 
Doctor plays forward and I play center. 

E: I get the same thing. “How you gonna 
get Dave? What you going to put on Ka- 
reem?” Hey, when did I start playing the mid¬ 
dle? The questions are ridiculous. 

C: Wait till you hear the crowd in Cleve¬ 
land. You talk about noise. Twenty thousand 
start screaming from the time you do layups 
to the end. I firmly believe if a guy played 
there every night, he’d lose his hearing. 

E: I never played in front of that many be¬ 
fore. People talk about ABA teams sneaking 
up on the NBA. I think we’re beyond that 
stage. Everybody knows Denver will be tough. 
But there are some players the public never 
heard of who can really do it. Billy Knight of 
Indiana is a super player. 

C: Billy Knight? I thought he retired. 

E: You’re serious, aren’t you? Geez. You’ll 
be surprised. 

C: Well, I have trouble remembering guys 
in my own league. 

E: At least Knight’s a forward, not a cen¬ 
ter. You probably know Silas and Gervin, 
right? Gervin will shock people more than 
anybody else coming in. 

C: Silas. James Silas? I don’t know Ger¬ 
vin. I’m not even a fan. I don’t even know 
what team he plays for. 

E: Take a guess. 

C: San Antonio? Look, you have to realize 
my attitude. When I came in as a rookie, here 
I went against Chamberlain. Jabbar. Lanier. 
I never played them before. Was I gonna be 
amazed and awed or was I gonna make them 
respect me? I have to play against somebody 
before I can judge how good they are. Ex¬ 
cept for what you may do. I won’t be sur¬ 
prised by anybody. 

E: I think Gervin will surprise you. 

C: There are a couple of tough customers 
waiting for you, Julius. Paul Silas denies the 
ball and pushes people around. Phil Jackson 


of the Knicks muscles you and elbows you 
and keeps you away. Leonard Gray out at Se¬ 
attle knocks hell out of everybody. A pow¬ 
erful dude. 

E: What about Golden State? Phoenix? 
Cleveland? 

C: Naw. You won’t have any problem with 
anybody at Golden State. I’m talking forwards 
now. Phoenix—nothin’. Cleveland’s got 
Brewer. Washington’s got Truck Robinson. 
What you’ll do is clear out the side and drive 
right past them. Easy. You’re asking the 
wrong guy about who’s physical. Nobody’s 
more physical than me. 

E: Hey, were you impressed with 
McGinnis? 

C: Offensively. I was. He didn't use his 
body as much as he could. As far as board¬ 
ing, rebounding, defense—no. He doesn’t 
screen off at all. He made All-Pro. But a lot 
of people didn’t think he should have. Say. 
what about depth? Do you think the ABA 
teams are as deep as ours? 

E: No. I never felt parity there. We're still 
not deep at center. 

C: Each team will get deeper from now 
on. Everybody will have to use eight men rath¬ 
er than six. 

E: Intelligence will be more of a factor. 
Players who play with their heads will have 
it all over the raw-skill guys. 

C: The league is nowhere near as phys¬ 
ically tough as it was. You used to get punched 
in the crotch, slugged in the mouth. Go up 
for a jumper and get kicked. We still got our 
cheap-shot artists but most of those fellas are 
gone now. The game is more finesse than ever. 

E: I know Denver is concerned about peo¬ 
ple trying to intimidate them. 

C: You always try to intimidate. It’s part 
of the game. But intimidation doesn't come 
from a fist in the face. It comes from screen¬ 
ing and blocking and putting on constant 
pressure. 

E: Some guys quit and some don’t. There’re 
only about five NBA teams that are physical. 
I think the Nets will be physical. 

C: Doc, do you feel an extra challenge this 
year? 

E: I guess so but I don’t think about it. If I 
give 100%. I know what will happen. 

C: Well I'm glad about the merger. I look 
around and see a bunch of guys who shouldn't 
be playing in this league. Year after year they 
don’t improve. Just pick up the checks. It’s 
no motivation to play against these dogs. Now 
the best in the world are in one league. The 
best against the best at their best. 

E: That's it. Really. I always boosted the 
ABA and promoted it and got the exposure. 
People know me. But the merger means more 
to our guys collectively. The ABA was part 
of my life, and I don’t think it will ever be 
erased from memory. But this is so long over¬ 
due. It’s a great, great feeling. 


PRD BASKETBALL continued 


never posted either. Yes. it was a sur¬ 
prise. What a talent. He beat me bad 
all night.” 

The Celtics’ Heinsohn says of Den¬ 
ver’s other forward. Bobby Jones: “Ev¬ 
erybody talks about Erving, but Bobby 
Jones is a player’s player. Right now he’s 
as good as anybody in the league.” 

To a man. ABA personnel on both old 
and new teams are ready to show their 
wares. Outspoken Marvin Barnes of De¬ 
troit (n£ St. Louis) had a characteristi¬ 
cally volatile September during which he 
interrupted his first appearance as a Pis¬ 
ton by requesting permission to leave the 
bench and go to the bathroom. “I’m not 
the most stable guy, but I’m one of the 
world's greatest forwards,” says Bad Mar¬ 
vin, not without accuracy. San Antonio’s 
Larry Kenon, another brash young cor¬ 
nerman, sums up the general feeling of 
the old league when he says, “The good 
teams are still going to win the most 
games. It just so happens some of the 
ABA teams are the good ones.” 

As New York thrills to the yoyo he¬ 
roics of Dr. J and Tiny A (Nate Archi¬ 
bald): as San Antonio roars out for no¬ 
toriety with the pros’ most raucous 
spectators; as Indiana contributes the 
game’s finest unknown player in Billy 
Knight, who could wind up leading the 
league in scoring; Denver may be chal¬ 
lenging for the NBA title. 

But back to the Main Man. Always 
back to Erving. The Doctor. “I remem¬ 
ber this guy,” says Abdul-Jabbar, heark¬ 
ening back to his teenage days. “One 
summer all of a sudden there was Julius 
Erving. Riis Park, up the Rockaway Pen¬ 
insula. This skinny, bony kid. He didn’t 
handle the ball much. Just rebounded. 
We measured hands once. His were big¬ 
ger. He played up front, one-handed ev¬ 
erything and stuffed over everybody.” 

Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and Julius Er¬ 
ving finally together again in the same 
league. Can you dig it? Throw up the 
ball. The Doctah is in. 


FACE TD FACE 

WHO REALLY IS SUPERIOR—THE ABA'S TOP 
CENTER. ARTIS GILMORE. NOW WITH THE 
BULLS. OR THE LAKERS’ TOWERING KA¬ 
REEM ABDUL-JABBAR? ON THE FOLLOWING 
PAGES. ALLAN MARDON PAINTS FIVE OF 
THE SEASON'S INTRIGUING NEW FACEOFFS 
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VDUNGER, 

FASTER, 

SLICKER 

The ABA’s last commissioner, who starred 
in the NBA himself, says his players have 
some qualities the older league's do not 
by DAVE DeBUSSCHERE 

Economic imperatives may have brought 
it about, but the pro basketball merger 
makes just as much sense on the court 
as it does in the ledger books. I expect 
the four absorbed ABA teams—Denver, 
the New York Nets, San Antonio and In¬ 
diana—to fit into the NBA very nicely, 
just as Artis Gilmore, Mack Calvin and 
others from the three disbanded ABA 
franchises will fit in on an individual ba¬ 
sis. Actually, the ex-ABAers will more 
than merely fit in; they will add some 
quickness and excitement the older 
league needs. 

It will be different for the newcom¬ 
ers—and not just because of the obvious 
things. No more three-point play? 1 hap¬ 
pen to think the ABA's three-point rule 
forced defenses to be more honest and 
often enlivened the game’s closing min¬ 
utes, and I hope it will be adopted even¬ 
tually by the NBA. But abandoning it 
won’t make any decisive difference. The 
red-white-and-blue ball is gone, too. but 
probably few people realize that the sig¬ 
nificant difference between the NBA and 
ABA balls was not their color but in the 
way they were made. Like the ball used 
in college, the ABA ball had a slicker sur¬ 
face and was a little harder to handle, es¬ 
pecially with sweaty hands. The NBA 
ball has deeper seams, and most ABA 
transplants find it easier to get a grip on— 
and easier to shoot. 

The former ABAers will have to ad- 

SMOOTH FORWARDS: BOBBY JONES OF 
DENVER AND RICK BARRY OF GOLDEN STATE 


just to all those big unfamiliar arenas (a 
new one every night, for a while) filled 
with skeptical, even hostile, NBA die- 
hards. But they will play better before 
an audience of 12,000 in Portland than 
they did for some of those crowds of 
1,800 we had last season in St. Louis. 
And every one of the ex-ABA players 
will be going all out to prove they be¬ 
long in the NBA. When I was traded to 
the Knicks in 1968, I desperately want¬ 
ed to show the Pistons they were wrong 
in getting rid of me. The ex-ABA play¬ 
ers are now going to get the same lift. 
And they may have a little edge by be¬ 
ing generally unknown. While ABA play¬ 
ers are familiar with John Havlicek or 
Rick Barry from TV and by reputation, 
the NBA’s premerger awareness of the 
ABA pretty much began and ended with 
Dr. J and David Thompson. 

What will affect the ABA players most 
is having to adjust to a different style of 
play. The NBA has always played a phys¬ 
ical game, with pattern offenses designed 
to work the ball into the low post and de¬ 
fenses that try to create traffic jams in 
the middle. The ABA. by contrast, re¬ 
lied on speed and finesse. The NBA could 
play that way because it had a virtual mo¬ 
nopoly on big, dominating centers; but 
the league was more physical at other po¬ 
sitions, too. The ABA tended toward 
smaller backcourt men, while the classic 
NBA guards—the Robertsons, the Wests 
and the Fraziers—were around 6' 4" and 
strong inside. The difference was also 
true at forward, where most of the ABA 
stars—Erving, Thompson, George Ger- 
vin and Billy Knight—were to be found. 
Unlike the Paul Silas-type bruisers who 
abound in the NBA, these were mostly 
less physical players whose strong suits 
were mobility and ball handling. 

The distinctions will be magnified by 
the fact that the ABA’s two most for¬ 
midable centers—Artis Gilmore and 
Caldwell Jones—have wound up with es¬ 
tablished NBA clubs, Chicago and Phil¬ 
adelphia. The others, e.g.. the Spurs’ Billy 
Paultz and Denver’s Dan Issel, will now 
face not only Gilmore and Jones again 
but, night after night, a succession of 
tough, big men—Kareem Abdul-Jabbars, 
Bill Waltons and Bob Laniers. On of¬ 
fense, where ABA players once went to 
the hoop without hesitation, the presence 
of shot blockers like Abdul-Jabbar, Clif¬ 



ford Ray and Elvin Hayes will impress 
upon them the wisdom of pulling up for 
12-foot jumpers. 

The adjustment ABA players must 
make extends also to officiating. While 
ABA referees allowed looser play, even 
if it meant winking at occasional trav¬ 
eling violations, things will be different 
in the NBA, which allows freer use of 
hands inside. 

The problem for the former ABA 
teams will be to get the ball upcourt 
ahead of all of those long arms and sharp 
elbows they will encounter. To do this 
they must first get the rebounds. Erving, 
Gervin, Thompson, Indiana’s Darnell 
Hillman and Denver’s Bobby Jones are 
all leapers, but they must avoid getting 
themselves ground down under the back- 
boards. 

I think the Nets, Nuggets, Pacers and 
Spurs will win their share of games even 
though the terms of the merger stacked 
the deck against them: the established 
NBA clubs had access to the college 
draft, while the four ABA teams did not. 
But it will all even out. I predict a ban¬ 
ner year for pro basketball, maybe the 
best ever. But don’t bother calling me 
for one of those ABA basketballs as a 
keepsake. Souvenir hunters snapped 
them all up months ago. 


SCOUTING REPORTS BY CURRY KIRKPATRICK, PAT 
PUTNAM AND JOHN PAPANEK BEGIN ON NEXT PAGE 
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SCOUTING REPORTS 


ERVING? ERVING 7 SAY, 

anyofyousuys know 



ATLANTIC 

DIVISION 


1 he Atlantic Division is the only di¬ 
vision in pro anything to feature, simul¬ 
taneously, two defending world champi¬ 
ons. Interesting—an accident of history 
that won’t happen again. Unhappily for 
the Celtics and the Nets, no champion¬ 
ship of any kind—not even one—is like¬ 
ly to come their way again this year. Too 
bad, Dave. Tough luck. Doctor. The 
problem is Philadelphia. 

The 76ers have the kind of team that 
keeps general managers off Gelusil: five 
good guards! Four good forwards! Three 
centers! The joy of it all widens Coach 
Gene Shue’s smile every day, and when 
asked about things he says, "Fan-tas- 
tic!” Actually, all he will concede pub¬ 
licly is that this team is better than the 
one he inherited three years ago. Then 
his word was “Fabulous!” Shue never has 
been known to be pessimistic. 

Last year Philadelphia was blessed by 
the arrival of George McGinnis. This 
time the newcomer is Caldwell Jones, the 
T l" ABA survivor who was headed 
from St. Louis to the 76ers eventually 
anyway but has now arrived a year ear¬ 
lier than expected. There are ABA coach¬ 
es who will tell you that Jones was the 
best center in the league—some nights. 


“I don’t put none of these NBA guys on 
pedestals,” Jones says. “I’m motivated.” 
If he isn’t, he can listen for the footsteps 
of two-year veteran Harvey Catchings. 
;he league's fourth-best shotblocker, and 
19-year-old Darryl Dawkins, whose 
strength from a massive 6' 11 '/j", 245- 
pound frame has been compared, if 
somewhat optimistically, to Wilt Cham¬ 
berlain's. 

The strength of Jones, particularly in 
the low post, will afford McGinnis a 
chance to operate near the basket, where 
he is close to unstoppable. The other cor¬ 
nerman is burly Steve Mix, who can run. 
score, rebound and intimidate. Billy Cun¬ 
ningham, at 33, tried gamely but failed 
:o come back from a devastating knee in¬ 
jury. Backup strength is there: 6' 10" Joe 
Bryant, rookie Terry Furlow and ex-Vir¬ 
ginia Squire Mel Bennett. 

The backcourt is young and experi¬ 
enced, a rare combination. The old man. 
Fred Carter, is 31 with seven NBA years 
behind him and. apparently, a new at¬ 
titude; Doug Collins, despite his new Lit¬ 
tle Orphan Annie hairstyle, is one of the 
best running guards around; and there is 
quick Henry Bibby, ex-New York, ex- 
New Orleans. 

The Celtics approached the new sea¬ 
son like bears coming out of hibernation, 
still feeling the strain of winning last 
year’s NBA final over Phoenix. But when 
their General Manager Red Auerbach 
thumbed his nose at the Celtic "family” 
tradition and treated John Havlicek and 
Paul Silas like a couple of ingrates dur¬ 
ing contract negotiations, they became 
ill-tempered. Growled one Celtic, “John 
could have taken a million four years ago 
and gone to the ABA.” Said another, of 
Silas, “All he did was win us two cham¬ 
pionships in three years.” 

Then, with Hondo signed but Silas still 
out. Auerbach landed 6' 9" Sidney 
Wicks, the All-Star forward-center from 
Portland, and the Celtics felt better. 
Wicks had bounced from Portland to 
New Orleans and back again, refusing to 
sign because he wanted “to play with a 
winner. Like Los Angeles.” Los Angeles? 

Now Wicks could have his winner. 
Boston starts Silas, Havlicek and Dave 
Cowens up front, Jo Jo White and Char¬ 
lie Scott in the backcourt, the same five 
that played nearly every minute of last 
year’s championship series. Wicks comes 
in, joining Silas and Cowens on a front 
line that could move out the Minnesota 


Vikings, and Havlicek moves to guard, 
where he preserves his precious legs, and 
allows Scott to sit down before his ninth 
personal foul. Then Cowens sits down 
and luxuriates while Wicks, the best 
backup he’s ever had, moves to center. 

The only questions are whether Silas 
will do his part by signing and how far 
Boston can go with six players, even sik 
this good. Steve Kuberski can play some 
forward, but Glenn McDonald, at times 
brilliant, is mostly inconsistent. In the 
backcourt the problem is thorny even 
with Havlicek putting in more time. Kev¬ 
in Stacom has tried to help for three 
years, but the Celtics haven’t had a good 
off-the-bench guard since they traded 
Paul Westphal. 

"The Knicks will be back by hook or 
by crook.” So prophesied one NBA gen¬ 
eral manager. The crook method cost 
them a first-round draft choice (for try¬ 
ing to steal McGinnis last year), and so 
far the hook has only caught them a small 
forward, not the big center they need. 
Buffalo sold them Forward Jim McMil- 
lian, a quintessential Red Holzman play¬ 
er who is an updated version of Bill Brad¬ 
ley: smart, quick, good defense, and he’ll 
hit a million in a row from the corner. 
The backcourt will be no problem if Walt 
Frazier, Earl Monroe and Butch Beard 
stay healthy. Frazier had an abysmal 
year, missing 23 games with one malady 
or another, prompting some to suggest 
that Clyde was shot. “Maybe I am," he 
said in straightface. "I’m olllld. I’m 
tired.” Monroe, who simply gets better 
as he gets older, just laughed. “This year 
we make the playoffs. I can assure you." 
Not without a center, though. Well, the 
Knicks think they have found the new 
Willis Reed. At 6' 8", 240, rookie Lon¬ 
nie Shelton of Oregon State looks enough 
like the old captain. The question is, can 
he play like him? And if so, when? Until 
Shelton proves himself, Holzman is de¬ 
termined to convert 6' 8" Spencer Hay¬ 
wood to the center position he has al¬ 
ways abhorred. Which means that 
Haywood must take a crash course in 
passing, picking and boarding, skills here¬ 
tofore absent from his repertoire, and 
Holzman must come up with another for¬ 
ward. Phil Jackson and Bradley are now 
strictly backups. If Haywood doesn’t 
work out and Shelton is no miracle man, 
Eddie Donovan will be back at the tele¬ 
phone—mostly calling dial-a-prayer. 

Since the Knicks have McMillian. Buf- 
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falo doesn’t, and now that the Braves’ 
last link to calm and steady basketball is 
gone, watch out. Coach Jack Ramsay was 
sent on his way by peripatetic Owner 
Paul Snyder—basketball’s answer to 
Charlie Finley—who also got rid of 
Guards Ken Charles and Bobby Weiss 
and swingman Dick Gibbs. In June, Sny¬ 
der nearly had the Braves moved to Hol¬ 
lywood, Fla., and in July sold half the 
team to John V. Brown, the former own¬ 
er of the Kentucky Colonels—and the 
ABA’s answer to Paul Snyder. 

When the smoke cleared, new Coach 
Tates Locke looked out and saw what he 
had: three prolific point producers, a big 
forward and a pudgy guard. Not much 
more. Forward Bob McAdoo and Guard 
Randy Smith combined for 53 points a 
game last year. This year, without Mc- 
Millian, they could hit 60. McMillian was 
unloaded to make room for 6' 5" rookie 
Forward Adrian Dantley, who averaged 
30 points the last two seasons at Notre 
Dame. Switching with McAdoo between 
the pivot and the comer is big (6' 9") For¬ 
ward John Shumate, a second-year man 
and Dantiey’s old Irish teammate. Shu¬ 


mate was sensational in the playoff's after 
arriving in midseason. Locke will use 
Shumate defensively against the big cen¬ 
ters—as much as anything to keep Mc¬ 
Adoo out of foul trouble. Ernie DiGre- 
gorio is back as a starting guard, but 
Locke does not like his defense and er¬ 
ratic offense, and will look closely at the 
whippet, former Colonel Bird Averitt, 
and Claude Terry from Denver. 

If the merger was a sugarplum for the 
three other ex-ABA teams, it turned out 
to be a poisoned apple for the Nets, who 
just four months ago were sipping cham¬ 
pagne. Since then Owner Roy Boe has 
been like a man sinking in quicksand. 
Even before Julius Erving realized he was 
the single most valuable commodity in 
the new NBA and decided to make Boe 
pay, money problems forced him to deal 
off three players who had a hand in the 
championship. The best defensive guard, 
Brian Taylor, and Jim Eakins, the strong 
backup center, went to Kansas City for 
the colorful Tiny Archibald. Ted Mc¬ 
Clain, the next best defensive guard, was 
sent to Denver. Boe said he had made 
the deal with Nugget President Carl 


Scheer in return for Scheer’s promise to 
help ease the Nets’ $4 million indemnity 
owed the Knicks. The preseason with¬ 
out Erving was difficult: in the backcourt 
Archibald was operating without the 
Nets’ singular offensive weapon to get 
the ball to; John Williamson seemed un¬ 
easy without the ball; and A1 Skinner was 
not reacting well to the pressure of be¬ 
ing the team’s top defensive guard. Up 
front in Erving's spot, Jan van Breda 
KolfT, a skinny defensive forward from 
Kentucky, did not seem to fit opposite ei¬ 
ther Rich Jones or Tim Bassett. Kim 
Hughes, who can play, was sharing cen¬ 
ter with ex-Muskie-Pacer-Sound-Claw 
Mel Daniels, who used to play. At one 
point the Nets were carrying six centers. 

“Adjusting,” says Williamson. “We’ll 
be doing that for a while. Adjusting to 
Tiny. Adjusting when the Doc gets 
back.” With or without Erving. there are 
two things to be said about the Nets: they 
would not be the first team to finish last 
after winning a title. The Syracuse Nats 
did that in 1956. And Roy Boe may have 
himself the most colorful last-place team 
in basketball. 



PACIFIC 

DIVI5IDN 


T he vision of Golden State blowing 
its shot at the title persists. One can 
still see Rick Barry standing around, 
hands on hips, pouting; Phil Smith slight¬ 
ly confused and shot-happy; A1 Attles 
momentarily dazed and forgetting his 
bench; the best basketball team in the 
universe falling apart like a house of cards 
on that fateful May day in Oakland. A re¬ 
markable scene. Nothing should be al¬ 
lowed to diminish the tenacious Phoe¬ 
nix Suns: they put the defending 
champion Golden State Warriors on the 
spot in their battle for the Western Con¬ 
ference title. But the fact is the Warriors 
committed a horrible act of self-immo¬ 
lation. “We weren’t ready for the Suns— 
we went out the window,” says Barry. 
“I guess people learn things the hard way, 
and that's about as hard a way as I’ve 
ever known.” 

Following the on-court demise, the 
Warrior front office also fell apart when 
the general-management te^m of Dick 
Vertlieb and Hal Childs departed for the 
Seattle baseball franchise and the much 
admired director of player personnel. 
Bob Feerick, died. Attles, who took over 


the duties of general manager as well as 
coach, says that players consider the front 
office “just a place to get money and 
mail.” But it is more than that, and Vert¬ 
lieb was a master of detail, wise in the art 
of simultaneously soothing feelings and 
kicking tails; Golden State’s famous orga¬ 
nizational togetherness was always the 
keystone to success. 

What these developments will mean 
to a team that won 59 games, led the 
league’s toughest division by 16, scored 
more points than anybody, boasted the 
best point-spread margin (by a ton) and 
thus thoroughly dominated the regular 
season is anybody’s guess. Yet Golden 
State returns with a pat hand, not to men¬ 
tion the big feet of 7-foot rookie Rob¬ 
ert Parish, from small and (last season) 
NCAA-blacklisted Centenary College. 
Veteran Center Clifford Ray quickly end¬ 
ed his holdout after a couple of star¬ 
tling offensive board performances by 
Parish in the preseason. This tandem 
joins rejector George Johnson to give 
the Warriors depth in the middle. Op¬ 
ponents still will have to cope with Barry 
and the smooth Jamaal Wilkes in the 
continued 
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corners, Smith and the rapid-firing 
Charles Johnson in backcourt, as well 
as the best bench in the pros led by 
Charles Dudley. 

Attles ignored his double-D muscle¬ 
men. Dwight Davis and Derrick Dickey, 
in the playoff crises, and he says he cut 
down on the playing time of the some¬ 
times brilliant Gus Williams to protect 
him from fans intolerant of rookie in¬ 
consistency. Williams played well dur¬ 
ing the preseason, so his fragile psyche 
seems to have been strengthened. 

If the Warriors are to restore their 
championship aspirations, they will do 
so over the tanned and talented bodies 
from Phoenix. As all midnight special 
watchers know, the Suns went on from 
their upset victory in the West to near im¬ 
mortality in the East with the Heard shot 
round the world. That was the basket 
Garfield Heard made (at the end of, what 
was it, the 12th overtime?) against the 
Celtics in the most recent of the Great¬ 
est Playoff Games in History. 

At one time last season, before the 
apocalypse, Phoenix went 4-18 and 
scored eight points in one quarter of a 
game. The Suns finished last in NBA re¬ 
bounding. But they finished as the dar¬ 
lings of the Sunbelt and sold 5.000 sea¬ 
son tickets in a community that usually 
refuses to watch until the thermometer 
dips below 110\ say about February. 

Coach John MacLeod was masterful 
in parlaying the skills of rookies Alvan 
Adams and Ricky Sobers, newcomers 
Paul Westphal and Heard, and erstwhile 
volleyball king Keith Erickson into a 
crew that took absolute control of its 
home court, winning 19 in a row at the 
Coliseum. Any team that does that has a 
chance to win the championship. 

Phoenix has strengthened itself just 
where it was needed, in depth and back- 
court quickness, with the addition of 
smart swingman Tom Van Arsdale from 
Atlanta and perpetual-motion Ron Lee 
from Oregon, who was also drafted by 
San Diego of the NFL and by pro soc¬ 
cer’s Portland Timbers. Lee’s non-stop, 
manic aggression and infectious enthu¬ 
siasm have earned him the nickname 
Taz (for Tasmanian devil). He could be 
a starter by mid-season and Phoenix’ sec¬ 
ond straight Rookie of the Year—after 
Adams. At which point the populace 
should have figured out which Van Ars¬ 
dale is which. For the first time as pros, 
twins Tom and Dick are together. “I 


can already call them by name when 
they enter the room,” says Westphal. “I 
say ‘Hi. Van.’ ” 

There was a time last winter when 
Portland won seven straight games in 
which the Mountain Man, Bill Walton, 
played like the best center in the divi¬ 
sion, which is to say the best center in 
the world. The Trail Blazers even beat 
Golden Slate on the road in a game in 
which Geoff Petrie had 30 points and 
Sidney Wicks 15 turnovers. It was a wa¬ 
tershed of the Portland paradox. 

The Blazers went on to lead the league 
in injuries. Walton went on to miss 29 
games with assorted ills, and Petrie and 
Wicks simply went on. These discordant 
personalities were finally traded away. 
New Coach Jack Ramsay drafted the 
ABA enforcer, Maurice Lucas, late of St. 
Louis, to replace Wicks. He gathered 
some versatile backcourt men—shooter 
Herm Gilliam from Atlanta, defender 
Dave Twardzik of Virginia in the ABA 
and speedy rookie Johnny Davis from 
Dayton—to replace Petrie. He designat¬ 
ed lefty Lionel Hollins to direct the fast 
break and swingman Larry Steele to op¬ 
erate a tight, clawing upcourt defense. 
And Ramsay prays for the preservation 
of Walton's health. 

Rid of his ponytail, Walton now is into 
things like grand-marshaling neighbor¬ 
hood parades. He still has a pin in his 
twice-broken wrist, which hurts him on 
rebounds, but he had a marvelous pre¬ 
season and seems eager to take his right¬ 
ful place among the giants of the game. 
“The atmosphere is so good now,” he 
said after the Blazers’ first exhibition, in 
which he outplayed and w-ore down Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar enough so that Lucas 
could make a game-winning jam over the 
Laker center. Portland’s first draft pick, 
Wally Walker from the University of Vir¬ 
ginia. should help in time. But the Wun- 
derkind. Moses Malone, also picked up 
in the ABA dispersal draft, is still light- 
years and thorny attitudes away, and de¬ 
pendable Center-Forward Lloyd Neal is 
out for two months with a tom knee, 
which means the Trail Blazers’ poten¬ 
tially fast start may not be quite so blaz¬ 
ing after all. 

Then there is Seattle, where Captain 
Telephone. Bill Russell, has a tall man 
(7' 4" Tom Burleson), a strong man 
(Leonard Gray), a bald man (Slick Watts) 
and an artillery man (Downtown Fred¬ 
die Brown) but no leading man. That is. 


nobody to go to for direction in the tight 
spots. “I’m a shooter, not a leader,” says 
Brown. 

Last season, with Burleson maturing 
into a fearsome center, with Watts lead¬ 
ing the league in steals and assists—“It 
takes more guts to go for assists,” says 
the Slicker—and with Brown throwing 
them up from the Space Needle, Rus¬ 
sell’s ragtag legions staggered into the 
playoffs, where Gray’s absence because 
of knee surgery was a harsh blow. 

Russell brought his usual 8.000 des¬ 
titute types into preseason camp and 
emerged with two genuinely tough back- 
court defenders in Dennis Johnson from 
Pepperdine and Bob Wilkerson from In¬ 
diana. The 6' 7” Wilkerson could be a 
star soon enough, but the Sonics desper¬ 
ately need help in the corners where 
Bruce Seals. Talvin Skinner. Willie Nor¬ 
wood and former ABA Center Mike 
Green (ex-Virginia) can’t guard anything 
but their paychecks. 

If Seattle's forwards are bad, you 
should see the registrants at the Los An¬ 
geles Kennel Club. It was a tribute to 
the abilities of the wondrous Abdul-Jab- 
bar (an easy MVP winner what with lead¬ 
ing the league in rebounds, blocked shots, 
minutes played and being second in scor¬ 
ing) that the Lakers won 40 games to fin¬ 
ish in fourth place. They may not do as 
well this time. Second-year man Don 
Ford fits the plans of new Coach Jerry 
West (yes, that Jerry West) and rookie 
Earl Tatum from Marquette may be a 
sleeper, But for assistance Abdul-Jabbar 
must look to his guard mates. 

Old Celtic Don Chaney lends defense. 
Former Virginia Squire star Mack Cal¬ 
vin contributes ball handling and pen¬ 
etration. Returnee Lucius Allen can lead 
a fast break. But there is little help oth¬ 
erwise. The Lakers are woefully slow and 
unintuitive, forcing West to employ set 
offenses and a helping team defense rath¬ 
er than the running, mano-a-mano game 
for which he was so famous. After a day 
of practice West contracted tonsillitis 
and a fever of 102°. and Abdul-Jabbar 
said, “Look, one day and he’s already 
sick of us.” Everybody laughed. Hoo. 
Hoo. But unless Mr. West is Mr. Mir¬ 
acle, or Jack Kent Cooke unlocks his 
cashbox to get some players, there will 
be a different sound in Los Angeles. Boo. 
Boo. 

“There isn't really much talent here,” 
says Calvin. No kidding. 

CONTINUED 
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Quality in a small car. What does this mean to 
you? To Toyota it means an automobile that's 
inexpensive, not cheap. The new generation ol 
Toyota Corollas are built with quality. The proof? 
9 oul of 10 Toyota cars sold in this country 
since 1958 are still on the road today Quality. 
You asked for it You got it. Toyota 




YOU 


wi I 


Quality is durability and how a car handles the road 

Power assisted front disc brakes nelp you maintain 
control MacPherson strut front suspension helps 
the ride smooth and 
unit body welded con- ' 
stniction helps keep the 
Corolla tight and virtually 
rattle free 

Toyota's quality Is in a 
line, not one car. No matter 
what your space needs you'll 
find it in one of ten Corollas 
the Hardtop. 2-Door 
Sedan. 2-or 4-Door 
Deluxe Sedan. 5-Door Wagon, the new Sport Coupe 
or the new Liftback'with a split, fold down rear seat 

there's a sporty equipped SR-5 model of the Hardtop. 
Sport Coupe and liftback 




FOR IT 


A quality car can be economical. The Toyota 
Corol la gets g real gas m i leage. Note; 19 76 EPA 
tests, with 5-speed overdrive transmission, 39 mpg 
on highway. 24 city. These EPA results are estimates 
The actual mileage you got will vary depending on your 
driving habits and your car’s condition and equipment. California 
EPA ratings wilt differ. An automatic transmission is available on Deluxe models 

Quality You asked for it. You got it af * 

nearly 1.000 authorized dealers 
across the U.S.These same dealers 
comprise a network of service depart¬ 
ments with Toyota Irained mechanics 
The newgenerahonotToyota Corollas 
If you can find a better built small car 
than aToyota buy it. 
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They’re only work clothes. Why th 
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Traditionally smooth. 
Untraditionally priced. 

A rare combination of hearty Canadian grain and pure glacier-fed 
spring water; aged in the clean dry air of the Canadian Rockies. 

You can buy a more expensive Canadian, but not a smoother one. 

Windsor. A rare breed of Canadian. 
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I kind of expected they’d put us in 
there,” says Denver Coach Larry Brown, 
making "in there” sound as if he meant 
some kind of medieval torture chamber. 
He refers to the Midwest Division, the 
NBA’s own Cuckoo's Nest which, after 
a year of being simply woeful, will once 
again take its rightful place as the sticks 
and stones and broken bones division. 
New boys Denver and Indiana will find 
that the Midwest is not just up for grabs. 
It’s up for pokes, pushes, kicks and 
punches in the face. 

Denver is not about to run away from 
the action, but the mercurial Nuggets 
never stand around long enough for any¬ 
body to get a clear crack at them. Den¬ 
ver scored more points per game than 
anyone last year (122) and won the most 
games (60) by an average spread of six 
points. The Nuggets owe much to the aer¬ 
ial magic of David Thompson (26 points 
per game), but this is a team that uses 10 
men and plays the running, passing of¬ 
fense and the pressing, jump-switching 
defense—a concept as foreign to the Mid¬ 
west’s traditional slowdown, patterned 
attack as the friendly handshake. Oppo¬ 
site Thompson. Bobby Jones is the per¬ 
fect defensive forward for a Brown- 
coached team. He can run with Rick 
Barry and John Havlicek, jump with Jul¬ 
ius Erving and George McGinnis, and 
shoot like nobody else—he has the best 
two-year shooting percentage in the 
league. When Jones does sit down, or 
when Thompson moves back to guard— 
which will happen often: “He’s easily our 
best defensive guard,” says Brown—in 
comes Jones’ practically identical twin. 
'Gus Gerard. Then there is the Geritol 
Squad, ABA original Byron Beck and the 
legendary Willie Wise. Beck looks like 
someone Mel Brooks created, but he’ll 
hit his hook until rigor mortis sets in; 
the 6' 6" Wise, a three-time ABA AU- 
< Star with a 19-point career average, is a 
rescued free agent from the defunct Vir¬ 
ginia Squires. The guards, Ralph Simp¬ 
son and Chuck Williams, will get plenty 
of help—some from Thompson; some 
from Fatty Taylor, back from a year’s 
exile to Virginia; some from defensive 
' specialist Ted (Hound) McLain, stolen 
from the Nets; and some from the ever- 
improving sprite. Monte Towe. 

If there is a weakness in the Nuggets, 
most opponents believe it is at center, 
where 6' 9" Dan Issel sports his gap- 
toothed glare. But he was Denver's sec- 


MIDWEST 

DIVISION 


AW TVtEY WERE WEARING^ 
SHORT RANTS ANP CARRYING 
BASKETBALLS; ANP THE LAST 
THING WE REMEMBER THEIR 
SAYING WAS 'WELCOME TO THE 
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ond-leading scorer with 23 points a game, 
and if he’s a bit too slow-footed to chase 
the likes of Dave Cowens or Alvan Ad¬ 
ams, or too small to handle Gilmore or 
Abdul-Jabbar, Issel is not bothered. "We 
help each other.” he says. And he is not 
the only center; 7' I" Marvin (Human 
Eraser) Webster is sound and strong. And 
Brown is talking about playing the 6' 9" 
Jones at center and moving Issel into the 
corner at times. Brown’s not kidding. 
“Jones can do anything,” he says. So can 
the Nuggets. Even win the NBA. 

If they do, it will be without the help 
of the division’s other Brown, Herb, who 
coaches Detroit and happens to be Lar¬ 
ry’s big brother. “My brother and I don’t 
talk.” says Larry. “I think he wants to 
show me up,” says Herb. Herb is not so 
much worried about their first profes¬ 
sional clash as he is about his other prob¬ 
lems. He has been given an ultimatum: 
win or else. Brown did win after taking 
over the club upon Ray Scott’s firing last 
year—10 of the Pistons’ last 11 games— 
only to lose a heroic six-game playoff se¬ 
ries to Golden State. But Center Bob La¬ 
nier, the team’s unquestioned leader, 
more than once has made known his dis¬ 
gust with Brown’s screaming, manic 
coaching style. Herb is looking at the 
most talented collection of big men 
in the league—Lanier. Marvin Barnes, 
M. L. Carr, Curtis Rowe. Al Eberhard 
and 6' 9" rookie prize Leon Douglas from 
Alabama—and feeling the heat. 

Take Barnes. Barnes’ two years with 
St. Louis produced these numbers: 24.1 
points and 13.4 rebounds per game. 15 
no-shows. Lanier has taken responsibility 
for seeing that Barnes is bruising on the 
court instead of cruising in his Rolls. 
On the forward line Rowe comes ofT his 
best of five inconsistent years, but he 
has not made management happy with 
his demands to be traded. Carr, who 
started opposite Barnes for St. Louis as 
a rookie last year, is 6' 6", 205 and built 
like a smaller Paul Silas. Eberhard runs 
through walls. Douglas? “One of the 
strongest men I ever played against.’’ 
says Lanier. 

Kevin Porter is still favoring the leg 


he broke and sharing time at one guard 
with Eric Money. Chris Ford is steady, 
but not the big guard Brown is looking 
for. It could be tough John Mengelt or 
Rutgers rookie Phil Sellers. Or Brown 
just may not have one. 

Larry Costello has been trying to get 
more aggressiveness out of Milwaukee's 
T Center Elmore Smith for a year now, 
He may have found a way: match him 
up in practice against Swen Nater, a 
bruiser who last played for Virginia. 
“They were both real happy when the ex¬ 
hibition games started.” says Buck pub¬ 
licist John Steinmiller. They had fun with 
Chicago’s Artis Gilmore right away. In 
a highly physical game. Smith reacted to 
an elbow from Gilmore by smashing the 
ball square into his face. Moments later. 
Nater landed two fists hard in the same 
spot. Costello was pleased. He would be 
more pleased if his best defensive for¬ 
ward, David Meyers, hadn’t torn up his 
knee and if Meyers’ backup. Junior 
Bridgeman. hadn't injured an Achilles 
tendon. That leaves Costello without a 
veteran strong forward to play opposite 
Bobby Dandridge. He will go with 6' 8" 
rookie Alex English, a second-round steal 
from South Carolina. Rookie Quinn 
Buckner from Indiana will displace Gary 
Brokaw as a starting guard alongside Bri¬ 
an Winters, the shooting whiz. Behind 
them is another rookie. Lloyd Walton, a 
quick penetrator from Marquette. 

continued 
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Chicagoans may have a tough time 
recognizing their Bulls. In came the T 2" 
Gilmore of Kentucky, the plum of the 
ABA dispersal draft, rookie Scott May 
of Indiana and two rookie guards. Willie 
Smith (Missouri) and Keith Starr (Pitts¬ 
burgh). Also a new coach, Ed Badger, 
who says the Bulls are going to run this 
year. Run? A team that always has trou¬ 
ble beating the 24-second clock? 

The Bulls will be without Guard Jer¬ 
ry Sloan for the first time in 10 years, 
and will be operating with Norm Van 
Lier as their only experienced backcourt 
man. Veteran Forward Bob Love and 
Van Lier both profess to be newly in¬ 
spired. May was to have battled the much 
improved Mickey Johnson for a starting 
forward spot, but for the time being is 
sidelined with mononucleosis. So, de- 
pressingly enough, is Jack Marin, anoth¬ 
er of Badger’s veteran forwards. Badger’s 
biggest problem is that lack of another 
seasoned guard. Second-year man John 
Laskowski will start, with relief from 
Smith, a fine shooter out of Missouri who 
is learning defense, and Starr, a fourth- 
round pick who could be a sleeper. 


The Kansas City Kings could be the 
sleeper of the division. Phil Johnson was 
Coach of the Year in ’74-’75 with a team 
he didn’t like, then he lost big last sea¬ 
son. Fingering his guards, Tiny Archibald 
and Jimmy Walker, as the core of the 
problem, Johnson and General Manager 
Joe Axelson cleared them out. “Last year 
we couldn’t mail a ball to the front line,” 
says Axelson. Now the Kings have John¬ 
son’s kind of team. For Archibald the 
Kings got two Nets: Brian Taylor, an ex¬ 
cellent defensive guard, and Jim Eakins, 
a reliable backup center. From the ABA 
dispersal draft came Guards Ron Boone, 
a 22-point scorer, and his St. Louis team¬ 
mate Mike Barr. From the college draft 
came 6' 10" UCLA Forward Richard 
Washington. Survivors include Center 
Sam Lacey, quick Forwards Scott Wed- 
man and Ollie Johnson, and the pow¬ 
erful Bill Robinzine, who only needs to 
learn not to foul (he led the NBA in dis¬ 
qualifications last year). They all can play 
the style Johnson coaches: slow, cautious 
offense, pressure defense. Straight from 
the Dick Motta school, of which John¬ 
son has been a student since junior high. 


THE g£$T THING ABOUT 
BEING IN THE NBA? ONLY 
HAVING TO REMEMBER 
THE ALAMO ANPNOT 
WHICH TEAMS ARE STILL 
IN THE LEAGUE THIS WEEK 



CENTRAL 

DIVISIDN 


A s the Dick Motta, Dick Motta show 
opens the fall season for the first time in 
Washington, can the pampered Bullets 
find happiness with a tough guy? If 
Cleveland is for real, will the Cavaliers 
survive the Fitch-Mileti feud? Will the 
wedding of Pistol Pete and Gatling Gail 
breed a bouncing winner in New Or¬ 
leans? Can Tom Nissalke turn those nice 
young men from Houston into a bunch 
of muggers? Even with San Antonio un¬ 
leashing all that new ABA talent, will 
the Central Division become another Al¬ 
amo? Is Atlanta still in Georgia? 

In Scene 1 Motta arrives in the cap¬ 
ital as part of the shuttle that brought 
nine coaching changes to the league, four 
of them to this geographically ungainly 
division, which now spans the 1,559 
miles between the banks of the Potomac 
and South Texas. Fired after a dismal 
24-58 season with the Chicago Bulls, the 
fiery Motta replaces K. C. Jones, a quiet 
and gentle man with a three-year record 
of 155-91. Jones’ sin: finishing second 
to less talented Cleveland last season in 
the division and then losing to them in 
the first round of the playoffs. 


Indiana Coach Slick Leonard would 
like to win some games, sure, but he con¬ 
cedes, “On paper, we’re the weakest team 
cornin’ in. Maybe even weaker than the 
paper.” The Pacers are not going to lie 
down, but Leonard does have this in¬ 
triguing thought in the back of his mind: 
if the Pacers should somehow finish last 
in the West and win a coin flip for the 
No. 1* pick in next year’s draft, why 
there’s a pretty good center just 45 miles 
down the road in Bloomington, name of 
Kent Benson. Throw Benson in with the 
amazing Billy Knight, voted the second- 
best forward in the ABA last year (be¬ 
hind Erving but ahead of David Thomp¬ 
son) and the Pacers’ outstanding 
defensive guard, Don Buse, and they’ll 
have a club something like the one that 
used to play for the ABA championship. 
Right now, with second-year man Dan 
Roundfield at center replacing the in¬ 
jured Len Elmore, Darnell Hillman, Wil 
Jones and Steve Green the other for¬ 
wards, plus Darrell Elston, Mike Flynn 
and the veteran Freddie Lewis at guard, 
the Pacers look like they’re moving, ever 
backward, toward that pot of gold. 


It will be Motta’s chore to awaken the 
talented Bullets from the complacency 
that lulled them to eight defeats in their 
last 12 regular-season games. Washing¬ 
ton’s springtime slide carried over into 
the playoffs, reduced the Bullets’ dread¬ 
ed fast break to a crawl and allowed 
Cleveland to win—four games to three— 
though scoring fewer than 90 points in 
three-quarters of their victories. Exit the 
taciturn tactician K. C. Jones. 

“I’m not going in with my six-guns 
drawn.” says Motta, who has never been 
known to own a pair of velvet gloves. 
“I’m not going to pound my chest and 
say this is the way we are going to do 
things. There is a lot I have to learn about 
these players, and there is a lot they have 
to learn about me. But they are no strang¬ 
ers to me. I’ve seen them play. I’ve com¬ 
peted against them. I’ve hated them.” 

Those whom Motta once hated are 
very much still there: Elvin Hayes and 
Len (Truck) Robinson, the forwards; Wes 
Unseld, solid and stoic at center; Dave 
Bing and Phil Chenier, the sharp-shoot¬ 
ing guards. It is a team that lives and 
dies with the fast break. In contrast Mot- 
continued 
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Who needs More? 


If you want a cigarette that delivers more, 
you need More. The 120mm cigarette. 

More is longer and burns slower. So you 
can enjoy the smooth taste puff after extra puff. 

More is styled leaner. In burnished brown. 
For good looks as well as good taste. 

So, if you want more, get More. It’s just 
like any really good cigarette. 

Only there’s more of it. 
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SCQUTING REPORTS continued 


ta is a coach who lived and died at Chi¬ 
cago with the slow, patterned offense. 

Motta, who has shown unexpected 
adaptability, says, “1 love to fast-break. I 
always did it in college. But at Chicago, 
how could I? The Bullets will run. I'd be 
a fool not to take advantage of Unseld's 
great outlet passing. 1 look at the Bullets 
like I would a 73 golfer. All the Bullets 
need is a little improvement to win four, 
five, six more games.’’ 

At the moment the battle between 
Cleveland Coach Bill Fitch and Owner 
Nick Mileti has cooled, mainly because 
there is nothing like winning to repair 
ruptured egos. Should the Cavs pick up 
where they left off last season—taking 
the heavily favored Boston Celtics to six 
games in the NBA Eastern finals—Mi¬ 
leti may even forgive Fitch’s attempted 
desertion to Los Angeles in the final 
weeks of the season. 

Defense was the spur to Cleveland's 
sudden and unexpected success. While 
finishing next to last in the league in scor¬ 
ing (101.7 per game), the Cavs were sec¬ 
ond only to Chicago in points allowed 
(99.2). 

Strangely, the one area in which the 
Cavs are strongest is in the backcourt, 
where Jim Cleamons, the team quarter¬ 
back, is just reaching his peak at 27, and 
Dick Snyder continues to be one of the 
best pure shooting guards in the league. 
And Fitch lost little when he went to Aus¬ 
tin Carr (his comeback successful after 
two knee operations), and Foots Walker, 
who supplied the spark and speed from 
the bench. And so, of course, the Cavs’ 
first-draft choices were guards: Chuckie 
Williams of Kansas State and Mo How¬ 
ard of Maryland. 

Thanks to the unselfish tutelage of 
Nate Thurmond, ABA castoff Jimmy 
Chones has emerged as a solid center. 
And with Thurmond still around to add 
maturity and leavening to the Cavs, Fitch 
can be assured that there will be no drop¬ 
off in intensity of play when Chones re¬ 
pairs to the sideline. “Thurmond made 
this ball club.” says Fitch simply. 

For points from up front, there are 
Bingo Smith and the ever-improving 
Campy Russell, and for muscle there is 
Jim Brewer. Last season Fitch won by 
sending his Cavs at the enemy in waves. 
Going into the playoffs, Cleveland’s top 
scorer was Chones (15.8). The Cavs made 
up for their lack of a superstar with sev¬ 


en players in double figures. To repeat, 
they’ll need every bit of that again. 

The new lad on the block—if you can 
call trips to Cleveland (1,404 miles). 
Washington (1,559) and Atlanta (983) 
down the street—is San Antonio, one of 
the ABA Four, and a lot stronger than 
most NBA oldtimers expect. 

The Spurs will be coming in with a 
new coach, former Denver assistant 
Doug Moe, who is an advocate of the 
pressure defense and a fast-breaking of¬ 
fense. And Moe has got the studs to work 
with. For openers, up front there is Lar¬ 
ry Kenon, a powerful 6' 9" ex-New York 
Net who averaged 11 rebounds and 18.7 
points; and George Gervin. a 6' 7" All- 
Star. who averaged 21.8 points. Billy 
Paultz, another ex-Net, should be more 
mobile at center now that he has pared 
down to a svelte 240. The backcourt is 
well supplied with James Silas, another 
All-Star, muscular Mike Gale, a 6' 4" de¬ 
fensive specialist; and seven-time All- 
Star Louie Dampier, late of Kentucky, 
in reserve. If Moe can teach that crew to 
play defense, it will make all those long 
trips worthwhile. 

At one point the irrepressible Butch 
van Breda Kolff was predicting no less 
than an 81-1 season for his New Or¬ 
leans Jazz. But that was before Sidney 
Wicks, supposedly en route from Port¬ 
land in a straight cash deal, elected not 
to report. Still, the Jazz now have the ex¬ 
traordinary services of Gail Goodrich, 
another free shooter, and if he and Pete 
Maravich discover they can work togeth¬ 
er in the same backcourt, well, things 
should be super in the Super Dome. 

Goodrich is no stranger to being 
paired with another fine ball-handling 
guard. For most of his time with the Lak¬ 
ers, the guy on the other side was a drib¬ 
bler named Jerry West. Butch’s first 
worry is to get his stars healthy. Good¬ 
rich has been suffering from an Achilles 
tendon injury, and Maravich. seldom 
healthy before the season opens, this time 
discovered a pinched nerve in his neck. 

After two nonproductive seasons un¬ 
der Johnny Egan. Houston finally went 
to the trade mart in an effort to escape 
the dreariness of seasons like 41-41 and 
40-42. First off. they replaced Egan with 
Tom Nissalke, formerly of Seattle. Dal¬ 
las. San Antonio and Utah. 

Nissalke inherits a wingding shooting 
team, which last season averaged 106.2 


points a game. The Rockets’ problem was 
that they gave up 107. Being charitable, 
Nissalke said the Rockets played a soft 
defense; in the last three years only one 
Rocket has ever been involved in a fight. 
The lone battler was Calvin Murphy, the 
5' 9" guard who has suffered no worse 
than a draw against some of the giants 
of the league. 

From the ABA. the Rockets picked up 
five-year veteran Tom Owens, who is ex¬ 
pected to push Kevin Kunnert at center, 
and added Dwight Jones, a part-time 
swingman up front from Atlanta. But 
their best move was to use their No. 1 
pick in the whole NBA draft to take John 
Lucas, the All-America guard from 
Maryland. “John will step in and play,” 
Nissalke says. “He’s got great floor sense 
and he directs a team. He and Scott May 
were the only players in the draft with 
no weakness.” 

Until the owners stop sitting on their 
money, nothing will help Atlanta, not 
even bringing in Hubie Brown as the 
coaching replacement for Cotton Fitz¬ 
simmons. Desperate for a center, the 
Hawks had chances for good big men in 
both the college draft and the ABA dis¬ 
persal draft—and both times opted for 
less costly guards. With an attitude like 
that, they deserve what they get. 

Which can be nothing. A year ago they 
drafted David Thompson and Marvin 
Webster and lost both to Denver in a one¬ 
sided bidding contest. In this year’s col¬ 
lege draft they had the No. 1 pick and 
traded their draft rights to Houston for 
6' 10" Joe Meriweather, a forward-cen¬ 
ter in his rookie year. Then they used 
their other first-round pick (No. 9) to 
choose Guard Armond Hill of Princeton. 
In the ABA dispersal draft, with such 
big men as Moses Malone. Maurice Lu¬ 
cas and Marvin Barnes available. Atlan¬ 
ta traded its No. 2 pick to Portland and 
got in return All-Star Geoff Petrie, yet 
another guard. 

With the additions of Petrie and Hill, 
the return of injured veteran Tom Hen¬ 
derson, plus rookie Ken Charles from the 
L.A. summer league, the Hawks have 
guards aplenty. Forward is another mat¬ 
ter. John Drew can be erratic. Lou Hud¬ 
son has never been the leader Atlanta 
hoped for. but Bill Willoughby played 
creditably last year as the youngest man 
in the league. In all, it should be another 
long season for Atlanta. end 
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A hunter from the Midwest strains 
to concentrate on Okeechobee ducks 
as an imaginary swarm of dangerous 
creatures slithers all around his feet 
by JIM HARRISON 


A n hour before dawn it was unsea¬ 
sonably warm, with the wind out of 
the southeast pushing a bank of thun- 
derheads in the moonlight. It was indo¬ 
lent weather, the sort one associates with 
the morning hatch on a trout stream in 
July. It was mid-December but there 
were mosquitoes in the air at the ma¬ 
rina. I swatted at them while my friend 
finished loading the skiff with decoys and 
shotguns and attempted to coax his yel¬ 
low Labrador. Rain, into the boat. 

Rain is a wonderful dog. When you 
are around people and call out to her, ev¬ 
eryone looks up in the air. If you shout 
“Rain” angrily, the people are likely to 
look askance at both you and the sky. 
and feel sorry for the dog. On this morn¬ 
ing Rain was acting put upon and. when 
called, lay on the dock with her feet in 
the air. She didn’t want to go for a boat 
ride in the dark for as yet unrevealed rea¬ 
sons. I lifted the dog gently into the boat 
as the motor started. 

Lake Okeechobee proved to be the 
strangest body of water I’ve ever been 
on. Leaving the marina we traveled down 
a long canal, still in total darkness. The 
canal abuts a huge dike built during the 
Depression to control Okeechobee’s 
floodwaters. The lake level is thus high¬ 
er than the canal, so your boat must go 
through a small lock that opens at 5:30 
a.m. for duck hunters, bass fishermen, 
commercial catfish long-liners and other 
odd citizens who might want to be out 
on the lake as the world wisely sleeps. 
The lock was strangely thrilling to an out¬ 
sider. As the skiff rose a foot under the 
arc lights, the attendant yelled down for 
our boat's identification number and the 
operator’s name. I learned later that our 
goings and comings were recorded, in 
part to keep us from staying lost if we 
got lost. Okeechobee is an immense lake, 
and the swamps of palmetto, saw grass 
and cane are a navigational nightmare 
that takes years to solve. To the inex¬ 
perienced Northerner, Okeechobee looks 
like the “green hell” of stories and mo¬ 
tion pictures; a sense of insecurity mixes 
with breakfast in the pit of the stomach. 

It was a half-hour run to our spot, and 
our speed in the dark was appalling, near¬ 


ly 40 knots, with bugs stinging against 
the face so powerfully that you tried to 
keep your head down. The speed seemed 
senseless, but we wanted to set out our 
decoys before dawn broke. One conso¬ 
lation was that Okeechobee lacks the logs 
and deadheads that plague northern 
lakes. I signaled happily to my friend as 
our boat kicked up large rafts of ducks. 
He shook his head and yelled. “Coots!” 
over the roar of the big outboard motor. 
A coot is a daffy, unwary member of the 
rail family. In sporting terms shooting a 
coot is akin to shooting a parked car. 

Phobias are clearly understood only 
by those who share them. My wife’s ver¬ 
tigo I find quietly amusing, though she 
hid in the backseat in terror on a day 
when we drove over the Bighorn Moun¬ 
tains. Mice and spiders can crawl over 
me if they choose. And on airliners I of¬ 
ten sleep during takeoffs and landings. 
However, snakes drive me up—and 
over—the wall with a visceral kick of 
adrenaline. Thus, when we reached our 
spot and I stepped off the bow of the 
boat into a large truck inner tube with a 
sling in the middle, my heart pounded at 
the thought of water moccasins. The in¬ 
ner tube is unquestionably a wonderful 
device for warm-water duck shooting, 
but within moments, sitting in one, you 
feel a terrible sort of vulnerability. Your 
wadered legs hang down treading wa¬ 
ter—an obvious alligator meal—and 
though the top of the tube is six inches 
above the water, you are sure this is no 
barrier for the feisty moccasins that slith¬ 
er around in search of Michigan hunters 
dumb enough to challenge Okeechobee. 

1 pulled myself through the reeds to 
where my friend stood on a ladder in 
the chest-deep water. Rain sat on her 
platform looking utterly bored, her eyes 
peeking out from the camouflage cover¬ 
ing. She was glad to see me and wrig¬ 
gled precariously on her narrow seat. I 
explained my fears. My friend shooed me 
away. 

“Nonsense! We can’t hunt this close 
together. We'll make an outline, and the 
ducks won’t come into the decoys.” 

“I’m not sure I like you anymore." I 
said, pushing back toward my spot. “I 
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don't see any ducks around anyhow.” 

“Ssshhhh!” he hissed, pointing out 
into the lake, now gray with dawn. 

I could see a large raft of ducks about 
200 yards away that he seemed to know 
weren’t coot. My fears were not really al¬ 
layed. though. I had heard a probably 
apocryphal story about a water skier who 
had fallen into an Alabama lake and been 
attacked by hordes of moccasins. But 
then a giddy resignation began to come 
over me. How noble to die a truly “nat¬ 
ural" death. It was the same feeling I 
have had in grizzly territory in Montana 
or at sea when the motor fails. Or in Af¬ 
rica once when we lost our transmission 
near a pride of lions. 

This utter irrationality is peculiar to 



phobias. I have never had an accurate in¬ 
tuition in my life, but a few days before, 
while snipe hunting near Palm Beach. I 
had envisioned one of the particular, very 
individual giant eastern diamondbacks 
striking the back of my knee as I stepped 
over a log. As I fell mortally wounded, 
after blasting the snake, I knew what I 
would say to my friend: “Looks like you'll 
have to clean the birds.” This mood had 
ruined my shooting for the first hour; it 
is difficult to lead a bird properly when 
you are staring at the ground in from of 
your feet. But, avoiding the nonexistent 
logs, I had begun hitting birds, and we 
soon had our limit. On the way back to 
the car my friend said, “Think about it 
this way. You’re never going to see the 
one that gets you." Wonderful. 

By midmorning on Okeechobee, noth¬ 


ing duckwise, as they might say on Mad¬ 
ison Avenue, had occurred. My interest 
had long since turned from the inanely 
bobbing decoys to the overwhelming life 
in the reeds behind me. In a lifetime as 
an amateur bird watcher, I had never eye- 
balled warblers so closely, and there was 
a profligate amount of other bird life. The 
birds would bathe, then stand on lily pads 
to dry. all within a startling few feet of 
my camouflaged mound in the water. The 
warblers saved the lives of the three ring- 
bills that did fly over. Before I recog¬ 
nized the sound—the staccato huff and 
sigh of low-flying ducks—they were well 
past range. 

By noon we decided to make the run 
back to the lodge for lunch. My skep¬ 
ticism about Okeechobee duck life was 
noted, so we made a short detour out 
into the lake. We flushed great rafts of 
ringbills. Hordes of ducks. Thousands of 
them, in fact. I had never seen so many 
ducks, and the whole purpose of the trip 
returned in main strength. The trouble 
was that it was so hot and clear and calm 
that there was nothing to urge the birds 
in toward the sheltered water of the reed 
beds. The fact that I had leaned forward 
too far to study warblers and had filled 
my waders didn’t matter. The warmth of 
(he water was tropical. There were plen¬ 
ty of bass there in the weeds; a rod would 
have served me better than a shotgun. 
At one point a bass fisherman had passed 
quietly in a boat with an electric motor 
and cast a plug near me. 1 had consid¬ 
ered shooting the jitterbug as a practical 
joke but instead had raised my camou- 
iage net and grinned. The fisherman had 
widened his eyes, then pretended indif¬ 
ference. I should have shot the plug. 

At lunch we ate a big basket of catfish 
freshly caught from the lake and drank a 
copious amount of beer to counter the 
heat. The bass mounted on the lodge wall 
were immense; any of the hundreds 
would have been a trophy in Michigan. 
My thoughts went back to all the war¬ 
blers I had seen just after dawn; they had 
enough sense to leave Michigan for the 
winter while I turned my home into a hi¬ 
bernating cave. If you wanted to hunt 
our late bluebill season in December you 
would likely tear your waders on the ice. 

And as a night person who can’t real¬ 
ly sleep before 3 a.m., I found the clas¬ 
sical shooting of Okeechobee most im¬ 
probable. Dawn in a duck blind back 
home would require a tailored polar-bear 
skin for comfort. People do it by the thou¬ 


sands, but I don't have to admire them 
for it. A leisurely breakfast at midmorn¬ 
ing perfectly suits the grouse hunter. 

After a nap we returned to the lake 
with revived interest. We covered a cra¬ 
zy-quilt 40 miles on a scouting trip and 
again saw thousands of ducks, but few 
within less than mortar range of shore. I 
explained the highly dangerous cut-shell 
method to my friend. With a jackknife 
you make No. 6 bird shot shoot like a 
slug. You fire over distant rafts of ducks 
and, you hope, flush them toward your 
blind. I leave out the technical explana¬ 
tion here to avoid poisoning young 
minds. 

On our scouting expedition l shot a 
particularly low-flying duck—a cripple, 
in fact—that we had seen swimming in 
circles before its wobbly takeoff. Crip¬ 
pled game is the most unsavory aspect 
of hunting. It makes any aware hunter 
queasy, but most know that it can be 
largely avoided by not taking the long 
shot known as “sky busting.” It is a dis¬ 
gusting practice. While grouse can fall 
with a single pellet, a duck is a sturdier 
creature and any grace the sport possess¬ 
es demands the etiquette of a surer shot. 

We finally found a likely spot near a 
point. While putting out the decoys, I 
saw a large animal swimming in the wa¬ 
ter some 50 yards away. It was plainly 
an alligator. We motored over to get some 
idea of its size. Measured against the skiff 
the alligator was around 13 feet long, and 
girthy. It submerged and came up an¬ 
other 30 yards or so away, but not really 
very far from where my legs were going 
to be hanging down through the inner 
lube. My friend was nonchalant and I 
tried to ape his attitude of indifference. 
Now I had something new to fret about— 
compared to which a moccasin would 
look as puny as a tadpole. 

Oddly. I was soon able to push the al¬ 
ligator from my mind. It has taken me 
too many years to learn that when you 
are hunting you can think of nothing else. 
There is nothing more painful than wan¬ 
dering through a clearing thinking about 
lunch and flushing half a dozen grouse. 
This had happened to me one October, 
and 1 had blown the only truly easy shots 
of the season. 

But within an hour my attentiveness 
began to dissipate. Again the ducks were 
out there on the horizon, sitting still and 
comfortable like tiny floating Buddhas. 
A bald eagle passed high above us. Hun¬ 
dreds of swallows flew in from the lake; 
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AMC announces 
die only full2year, 
24,000mile warranty 
on engine and 
drive train. 


INTRODUCING BUYER PROTECTION PLAN H 


The hottest news from Detroit 
isn't a car. 

It's BUYER PROTECTION PLAN II 
from AMC. The only full warranty covering 
engine and drive train for 2 years or 24,000 
miles And including a full 1 year/12,000 
mile warranty protecting everything else 
on your car except tires. 

All you do is properly maintain and 
care for your new AMC car with nor¬ 
mal use and service And have guaran¬ 


teed repairs made by an AMC Dealer, 

No other American car maker pro¬ 
tects you like this. We even provide a free 
loaner car should guaranteed repairs take 
overnight. 

See for yourself Compare AMC's 
coverage against GM's, Ford's, and 
Chrysler's in the box below They may 
call themselves the Big 3. But you'll dis¬ 
cover AMC's the Big 1 when it comes to 
protecting car buyers. 


FULL 2 YEARS OR 24.000 MILES 

Parts tixed or replaced free AMC GM FORD CHRYSLER 


Engine Parts Covered 


Cylinder Block 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Cylinder Heads 

YES 

NO 

N< 1 

NO 

All Internal Engine Parts 

YES 

NO 

Nt) 

NO 

intake Exhaust Manifolds 

YES 

Nt 

NO 

NO 

Water Pump 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Drive Train Parts Covered 





Rear Axle/Differential 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Internal Transmission Parts 

YES 

NO 

r.U 

NO 

Transmission Case 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Torque Converter 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Clutch 

YES 

NO 

•: 

NO 

Drive Shaft 

vrs 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Services Provided Free 





Free Loaner Car 

YES 


NO 

NO 

Trip Interruption Program 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 


GM ha» 5 year'60 OOO mile warranty on its 140 00 eng.nr 
^BUVER PROTECTION PLAN .w»a US Pal an,j Tm O" 


FULL 1 YEAR OR 12.000 MILES 


The following parts are covered against factory defects 
or failure due to wear tor 1 year or 12.000 miles 


Parts fixed or replaced tree. 

AMC GM FORD 

CHRYSLER 

Spark Plugs 

YES NO NO 

NO 

Shock Absorbers 

YES NO YES 

YES 

Brake Linings 

YES NO NO 

YES 

Clutch Linings 

YES NO NO 

YES 

Wiper Blades 

YES NO NO 

NO 

All Light Bulbs 

YES NO YES 

NO 

Hoses and Belts 

YESYES NO 

NO 

Mufflers 

YES NO NO 

YES 

Tail Pipes 

YES NO NO 

YES 

Services Provided Free 

Free Loaner Car 

YES NO NO 

NO 

Trip Interruption Program 

YES NO NO 

NO 


SPECIAL NOTICE All benefits of BPP11 are 
also available on all new 1976 AMC models 
purchased on or after September 1, 1976 


There’s more to an AMC FI 








NOT LIKE MICHIGAN continued 


they were barely higher than our heads. 

“Ducks! A single coming in from your 
right," my friend hissed. 

By the time I shot, the duck had spread 
its wings to settle with the decoys. Rain 
burst from her platform and retrieved the 
bird. I gave a few whoops to honor our 
change in luck. 

“It’s a redhead," my friend yelled. “A 
female." 

I slumped in my inner tube low enough 
to fill my waders. Redheads are protect¬ 
ed in Florida. Each redhead shot rep¬ 
resents 70 points of an allowable 100 
points for a day’s shooting. I now had a 
cripple and a 70-point duck to my spu¬ 
rious credit. 

Another hour passed. Rain sneezed 
and I whirled and screamed, thinking the 
sneeze was the attack cry of the bull al¬ 
ligator. There was nothing behind me but 
darkening swamp. 

We loaded our gear and picked up the 
decoys. The long-suffering Rain huddled 
in the boat demanding a tummy rub. The 
motor wouldn't start: the battery was 
dead. I held the light in the gathering 
dark while my friend dismantled the cowl 
and tried to start the motor by hand with 
a piece of rope. It was some 15 miles 
back to the lodge. Short of lassoing and 
riding the alligator, how could we make 
it? Then part of the cowl fell into the 
black water. My friend, who works out 
daily in a karate dojo. stamped and yelled. 
I feared he might kick the boat to pieces. 
Finally the motor started, and we made 
our way haltingly back in the dark. 

At the lodge our hunting friends, a 
young couple from Palm Beach who 
shared our two-room cabin, listened sym¬ 
pathetically. They shyly admitted that 
they had shot their limit. After several 
drinks we cooked a meal of venison chops 
and went over to the main lodge to play 
Bingo. I hadn’t played Bingo in 20 years 
and looked forward to it, but when we en¬ 
tered the hall, a local wise guy asked. 
“How many ducks?” 

“Forty-seven redheads." I yelled to the 
assembled Bingo players. U was a show- 
stopper. 

Dawn again—a butter-thick, damp dark 
full of bugs. During our sleepy wait at 
the lock, the keeper called down to say 
that the week before a crew of vacation¬ 
ing Miami homicide detectives had shot 
their limit every day. Then he said that 
it was too warm and still for duck hunt¬ 
ing and that we should have stayed in 


bed. Or gone bass fishing. As a trout fish¬ 
erman. I look at bass as a variety of hy- 
perexcitable carp. 

After the usual long run, we chose a 
spot with no real confidence. As the sky 
lightened, some high-flying ducks passed 
over but did not pause at our decoys. 
Then we heard shooting from well be¬ 
hind us, perhaps a mile into the swamp. 
More shooting came from down the lake 
shore a few hundred yards, but also well 
into the swamp. Our irritation grew as 
we watched high flights pass over, fol¬ 
lowed by more shooting. As the shots be¬ 
came intermittent my friend left me to 
do a little spying down the lake. After 
15 minutes he returned looking happy. 
He had hidden in the rushes and had 
seen a small skiff emerge from a channel 
so narrow that it was invisible from the 
lake proper. We loaded up and went for 
a look with a conspiratorial air. 

We passed through a long reedy cut 
into a small pond but could find no blind. 
Then we found yet another small chan¬ 
nel, and now we had to get out in our 
waders and push the skiff. The going was 
obnoxious and oozy, the surroundings re¬ 
sembling an aquatic viper farm. Rain 
watched us from the stern of the boat 
with modest curiosity. Eureka! We 
emerged into another pond that held, 
smack in the middle, a lovely little duck 
blind built of palmetto fronds. 

We sped back for lunch and a quick 
nap. At the lock we joined another boat, 
in which my friend recognized the build¬ 
er of the blind. He asked us about our 
luck, and we said zilch. He said, "Got a 
few myself.” Which meant his limit, if 
the number of shots we had heard was 
any indication. Back at the marina, it was 
apparent that he was packing up for the 
trip home. 

There was no nap this day. W’e had an¬ 
other catfish lunch. The radio promised 
a northern front, and back out on the 
lake we could see the clouds coming on 
the far horizon with the wind picking 
up and the lake developing a stiff chop. 
The temperature began to drop, and the 
lake was clearing of the ubiquitous bass 
fishermen. 

We eased rather strenuously back into 
our discovered spot and hastily set out 
the decoys. The blind was small and the 
shooting would be close. My friend re¬ 
turned the boat to the channel for hid¬ 
ing and to discourage anyone else’s entry. 
We were barely situated when the ring- 
bills began to come in. I was pleased 


when the ducks wouldn’t decoy but in¬ 
stead would come over for a look at full 
speed—perhaps 20 yards in the air, right 
or left. This made for the most demand¬ 
ing sort of pass shooting. Rain was so 
pleased that she was hard to restrain on 
her perch during the frequent misses. She 
only resumed her true character when, 
upon retrieving a bird, she delivered, 
then quickly turned to Silly Putty in the 
water. 1 had to lift her back on the plat¬ 
form with the water running dow n under 
my sleeves. Then I arranged her limbs, 
turned my face while she shook off the 
water, and rearranged the camouflage. 

We limited out well before dusk, feel¬ 
ing inordinately proud of our shooting 
and sleuth work. The next day we had 
equally good luck and became even more 
careful about taking reasonable shots. 
Still, we lost several cripples, and it was 
disturbing to watch the dog swim in nar¬ 
rowing circles around the scent of duck. 
Ringbills. bluebills and other diving 
ducks that are wounded will go under, 
grab a strand of w eed and stay there un¬ 
til they drown. This singular fact keeps 
me from ever becoming an ardent duck 
hunter, no matter how delightful the 
sport can be. 

I finally got a moderately difficult dou¬ 
ble. Despite more than a decade of hard¬ 
core shooting. 1 am still a C-plus shot. 
During our lazy moments we discussed 
the menu we intended to cook for 20 peo¬ 
ple when we got back to Palm Beach. 
My friend mentioned that in the seven 
years we have fished and hunted togeth¬ 
er we have talked about our weight and 
diets on an hourly basis to no visible ef¬ 
fect. We ended up serving a feast that re¬ 
flected our figures: courses of crab fin¬ 
gers. moules mariniere. snipe broiled and 
flamed in Calvados, then chilled, saut¬ 
eed duck breasts in a vermouth cream 
sauce, venison stew and a country ham. 
It is fun to cook something you can’t find 
in even the best restaurants on earth. 

On our way into the lodge that last af¬ 
ternoon we were lucky enough to be 
granted the kind of grace note given only 
to those who spend a great deal of lime 
outdoors. First the sun went blood red 
from the smoke caused by farmers burn¬ 
ing off cane. Then that red sun was caught 
in the froth at the wave tips as the prom¬ 
ised rough weather started to chop up 
the lake. Rafts of coots skittered out of 
the way. and above, the first southward 
flock of teal wheeled in a swift-moving 
cloud. ENO 
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If you’re willing to pay $75 for a watch, you deserve more than just a watch. You deserve Bulova Accutron: 
time-tested accuracy in an electronic movement that never needs winding. (So even when you sleep.your 
Bulova Accutron doesn’t.) Prices start at $75. The four handsome Accutron styles here, from left: 
22118,$ 85. 22551, $155. 22957, $120. 23812, $155. Suggested retail prices.©^ Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 


BULOVA 

Get Accutron time for the price of ordinary time. 

ACCUTRON 












WHAT PRICE GREATNESS? $5,1 


C ivind lynx’s celebrated 
comforts. The deep foam 
seating, The rich fabrics and 
carpet. The new luxury cushion 
steering wheel. Anri the 
wraparound instrument panel 
with electric clock. All standard. 

A very appealing price for Grand 
Prix’s famed responsiveness. 


A remarkably reasonable price for 
Pontiac’s beautiful new 1077 
Grand Prtx. 

For the timelessness of Grand 
Prix’s styling. The clean, 
uncluttered lines. The classic 
profile. The look that continues 
to elude Grand Prix’simitators. 

A surprisingly affordable price for 


Variable ratio power steering. 
Power front disc brakes.Turbo 
I fydra matic. Radial Tuned Sus 
pension with steel belted radial 
tires. And Pontiac’s new5.0- litre 
(301CID) 2 bbl. V8**An excit: 
ing new design from the Wide 
Track people. All standard. 

An absolutely beautiful price for 








a car that is inspiring legends. 
And one that can make you some¬ 
thing of a legend yourself. 
Buy or lease a new 1977 Pontiac. 
Manufacturers suggested retail 
5 . price including dealer 

preparation. State and local 
taxes, destination charges and 
available equipment addi 


tional (bucket seats $141.00. 
body colored Rally II wheels 
$106.00, whitewall tires 
$43.00. body-colored sport 
mirrors $31.00, upright front 
bumper guards $19.00 and 
painted body stripes $4x3.00). 


See your California or high 
altitude county Pontiac dealer 
for applicable power trains 
and prices. 

‘Not available in 
California and high fjJJ 
altitude counties. 


tarn grand prix by pontiac ^the mark of great cars 







CONTEMPORARY 

PBMBLBTOBJ 

A fresh collection of related sportswear 
with the distinct quality of 100% virgin wool, Pendleton, USA. 


Belted trench coat, $100.00 
Seven-foot muffler, $10.00 
Lambswool turtleneck, $26.00 
Shetland crewneck pullover, $23.00 
Sport collar shirt. $27.00: Plaid slacks, $42.50 


VVAR RAUTiO TO B t A — 

—"Trow! 


.'a . . 

pt nuuton WoounMius 

1 PORTLAND. OF;icon f 
tO (■> • :. VIROIM WOOL 


Windowpane leisure suit: 

jacket. $55.00; slacks, $42.50 

Lambswool turtleneck, $26.00 

For further information write Dept. CS, 

Pendleton Woolen Mills. Portland. Oregon 97207 










COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Edwin Shrake 


F rom his office at a corner table in a 
joint on State Street in Chicago last 
Friday night. Big Tom the bookie said, 
“I make this out to be the worst mis¬ 
match since Pearl Harbor. Michigan has 
got the fastest backfield in the history of 
the Big Ten. Northwestern has got schol¬ 
ars. The line says Michigan by 33. But 
you can’t hardly get none of my col¬ 
leagues to book it. You know why? The 
numbers are too high. What kind of a 
idiot would give 33 to any team in the 
world? But what kind of a idiot would 
take Northwestern and 33 against Mich¬ 
igan? In my business you want to do 
heavy trade with suckers. You can get 
killed fooling around with idiots." 

Judging from the screaming and im¬ 
ploring and general button-busting rack¬ 
et at Northwestern's Dyche Stadium the 
next afternoon, there must have been an 
army of bettors on both sides of the line. 
Considering that only 31.045 people 
showed up for the Michigan-Northwest¬ 
ern game in the first place, the last cou¬ 
ple of minutes reached a level of loud¬ 
mouth usually found only in those games 
that match fire against water. 

The question was: Would Northwest¬ 
ern score? Would the poets, artists and 
drama majors, who had lost 11 games in 
a row. actually make a touchdown or 
even kick a field goal against the No. I 
team in the nation? 

That the question involved more than 
pride or curiosity could be detected by 
shouts of “Kill ’em! Kill ’em!” and “Fum¬ 
ble! Fumble!” and “Please. God. give me 
just one break in this life!" Such shouts 
accompany the finish of a game with a 
wager on it. Ordinarily you would not ob¬ 
serve such behavior in a home crowd 
whose team is behind 38-0 with about a 
minute to play. Ordinarily the crowd 
would have been out in the parking lot 
honking at each other by then. 

With a fourth and three at the Mich¬ 
igan 13, Northwestern Quarterback 
Randy Dean threw a pass to Wally Ka- 
sprzycki for five yards. Bedlam. It was 
Dean’s 10th pass completion. For a quar¬ 
terback with a broken arm, that is about 
halfway remarkable, no matter what class 
the opposition. 

Actually, it wasn’t Dean’s whole arm 
that was broken. It was his wrist. And it 
was his left wrist, whereas he throws with 
his right. But it is against NCAA rules 
to play wearing a cast, so Dean’s left arm 
from elbow to fingertip was wrapped in 
tape, bandages and sponge rubber. Ev¬ 


“Idiots' can kill you quick 

... AND SO CAN NO. 1 -RANKED MICHIGAN. AS A LOT OF TEAMS HAVE FOUND OUT 
LATELY. BUT AT NORTHWESTERN THEY LIVED AND DIED WITH THE POINT SPREAD 


ery time Dean fell on his left arm you 
wanted to cry out in sympathetic pain. 
Or else you wanted to cry out that one 
of the top engineering students at North¬ 
western ought to have more sense. 

Northwestern’s best runner, the 
school’s alltime rushing leader, Tailback 
Greg Boykin, tore up his knee in the first 
quarter two weeks ago while the Wild¬ 
cats were being shut out by Indiana. Boy¬ 
kin will not play again this year. Dean 
isn’t sure when he broke his wrist. May¬ 
be it was against Indiana, maybe before. 
“My adrenaline gets to rushing so fast 
that I forget my wrist hurts," Dean says. 

Anyhow, there were three running 
plays and then a time-out was called with 
34 seconds left, fourth and goal from the 
four. The crowd going crazy. What to 
do? 

Whatever small success opponents 
have had against the Michigan defense 
this year has come from passing. Scott 
Yelvington of Northwestern, on that 


fourth down, needed one more catch to 
tie Pat Richter of Wisconsin as the Big 
Ten’s 1 Oth alltime receiver. 

Dean threw a pass to Yelvington for a 
touchdown. 

Dyche Stadium broke up with noise. 
Far to the south you could see the sky¬ 
line of Chicago wobble as the reverber¬ 
ations busted into the smog. Over to the 
cast the whitecaps on Lake Michigan 
shuddered. 

“They ought to call this place the 
Windy City,” said Big Tom the bookie. 
His nose was blue from the cold but his 
heart was warm from the day’s work. Big 
Tom had booked the game. Most of the 
action that came into his office on State 
Street was giving the points. The score 
was 38-7, Michigan. Giving the points 
was a loser. 

But those who took the points, or even 
those who were interested in the meta¬ 
physical implications of scoring a touch¬ 
down against Michigan after all these 

continued 



THE WOLVERINES' LYTLE RUSHED FOR 172 YARDS AND SCORED TWICE IN THE 38-7 VICTORY 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 



PORTRAIT OF A WINNER: SCHEMBECHLER 


years, were winners. Long into the night 
they whooped and chatted. “Never have 
I seen so many people claim a team that 
got beat 38-7 done so good.” said Big 
Tom. “On the other hand, never have I 
heard so many people who give the 33 
points bitch that their side wasn’t trying 
to throw the bomb on the last two plays 
of the game.” 

Bo Schembechler, the Michigan 
coach, was not trying to hold down the 
score, if that is consolation to those on 
the wrong end of a wager. Because Bo 
used to be a roommate at Miami of Ohio 
of Northwestern Coach John Pont 
doesn’t mean Bo froze on the trigger. 
Michigan had beaten Stanford 51-0 and 
Navy 70-14 and had outscored the op¬ 
position 234-51 heading into the North¬ 
western game. Near the end of the first 
half, leading Northwestern by 31-0, 
Michigan called a time-out with eight 
seconds left on the clock and tried a 55- 
yard field goal. That does not sound like 
cooling it with the scoreboard. 

Neither does keeping most of the 
Michigan first team on offense in the 
game deep into the fourth quarter. Bo 
did yank the defensive first team with a 
mere 38-0 cushion. But he thinks that 
may have been a mistake. 

"I probably should have taken out the 
offensive first unit and left the defense 
in there to hold Northwestern back,” 
Schembechler said. 

To preserve the shutout? “I don’t care 
that much about shutouts,” he said. To 
protect the point spread? “What point 


spread? I don’t pay any attention to point 
spreads,” he said. 

Schembechler was grinning and nod¬ 
ding and drinking a soft drink out of a 
can. His yellow shirt was smudged. He 
had his meet-the-public face on. But 
you could see he was tired and both¬ 
ered by the way he would duck his 
head and his eyeballs would sink for a 
moment. After all, this is Bo’s first time 
to be No. 1 in the nation, right from 
the opening forecast straight on through 
more than half the season. And Bo is a 
certified heart case. Bo had his heart 
attack the day his Michigan team went 
to the Rose Bowl and lost, in 1970. 
The old blood pump is still tricky enough 
that Schembechler had to lay out of 
spring training this year. If he sat by him¬ 
self for a while on a locker room bench 
after the Northwestern game and al¬ 
lowed his head to dangle and his eyes 
to shut who should be surprised? 

His quarterback, Rick Leach, had 
spent much of the spring playing base¬ 
ball and there was no question his at¬ 
tention was divided. As a high school 
senior in Flint, Leach was said to have 
been offered a $100,000 bonus to sign 
with the Phillies. To get him to Ann Ar¬ 
bor, Bo had to promise Leach that he 
could play baseball, too. Last year as a 
freshman it was said of Leach that his 
passing style belonged in the other sport. 
In the spring Leach cut loose with a hard, 
low, one-bounce throw from center field 
to third base to catch a runner. “That's 
the way you throw a football.” somebody 
yelled from the stands. "One bounce!” 

Last year Michigan went ahead of 
Ohio State 14-7 in the fourth quarter, 
but Leach threw a couple of interceptions 
and Michigan lost. Then Leach did not 
complete another pass until the fourth 
quarter of an Orange Bowl loss to Okla¬ 
homa. In the Orange Bowl, Bo had Leach 
throw nothing but long passes for fear of 
interceptions. Now Schembechler says 
Leach has become something of a pas¬ 
ser, at last. Against Northwestern, Leach 
threw seven passes, completed three and 
had two intercepted. At one point Leach 
threw passes two plays in a row. “We 
were afraid he might get a sore arm,” Bo 
said. But Leach's three completions cov¬ 
ered 101 yards, scored one touchdown 
and set up another. Besides, it is Leach’s 
shorter passes, his pitchouts, that are vi¬ 
tal to the Michigan offense. 

Against Northwestern, the Michigan 
fullback. Rob Lytle, moved to tailback 


for much of the game. Lytle is a com¬ 
pact 6' 1", 195 pounds, a sprinter on the 
track team who is often used as a block¬ 
er for fellow sprinter Harlan Huckleby. 
the regular tailback. Against Northwest¬ 
ern Lytle rushed for 172 yards in 18 car¬ 
ries. With a hurt right knee. 

“People hear I’m a Big Ten fullback 
and they look past me, wondering who 
is being talked about,” Lytle said. (By 
comparison, the Ohio State fullback. Pete 
Johnson, is 247 pounds.) “But my style 
of running probably fits more as a full¬ 
back than it does as a tailback. Playing 
tailback, the thing that scares me most is 
the pitchout. I’m concentrating on that 
defensive guy. That's one of the places 
where Rick is terrific. His pitchouts are 
soft and they come right into your 
hands.” 

Seven of the Michigan starters—in¬ 
cluding Offensive Guards Mark Donahue 
and Gerry Szara and Tackle Mike Kenn 
and Wingback Jim Smith (perhaps the 
team’s best athlete, according to Schem¬ 
bechler)—are from the neighborhood of 
Dychc Stadium. Lytle, however, is from 
Fremont. Ohio, in Woody Hayes terri¬ 
tory. For five generations Lytle’s family 
has owned a clothing store on Front 
Street in Fremont. When Rob chose 
Michigan over Ohio State, people came 
into the store and said from now on they 
would rather go naked than buy a Lytle 
garment. “But they were mostly kidding, 
and my family is not that rah-rah about 
football anyway," says Lytle. 

Woody also once courted Huckleby, 
inviting him down to watch the Ohio 
State-Michigan game when Huckleby 
was a high school senior in Detroit. Ohio 
State won the game 12-10 when Mich¬ 
igan missed a field goal. “I tried to be neu¬ 
tral, but I’m from Michigan and I 
couldn’t help it. That game made up my 
mind,” Huckleby said. 

Schembechler said the thing that is 
bothering him now is that this season 
has been too easy. “We need a slugfest.” 
he said. "We need to have it hanging in 
the balance. We need to need continuity 
snap after snap, to know we’ve got to 
drive it out. with the heat on. We need 
to give up the idea that we can score 
from anywhere on the field at any mo¬ 
ment. We are going to run into some of 
those slugfests in the last part of the sea¬ 
son. Nobody will know how good we are 
until we find out ourselves.” 

“I can tell him one thing,” said Big 
Tom the bookie. "It didn’t hurt him none 
continued 
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Your antifreeze will freeze 
before our oil will. 


We know you II probably never see temperatures cold 
enough to make antifreeze freeze up. But it's nice to know 
that there's an oil that's good enough to flow freely after 
antifreeze, not to mention ordinary oil. has turned to slush 
Mobil 1 is a new, synthesized motor oil that can actually 
help a properly maintained engine get started at 35 
degrees below zero' 

If this were the end of the story Mobil 1 would still be a 
remarkable buy. But it's only the beginning. Since 
Mobil Ireducesfrictionanddrag betterthan ordinary motor 
oil. you get better mileage With Mobil 1 the average car will 
get up to 10 extra miles out of a tankful of gas 
The oil that saves gas also saves oil In highway and 


city fleet tests Mobil 1 cut oil consumption by as much as 
25%.The explanation is simple Mobil 1 doesn't evaporate 
as rapidly as ordinary motor oil 

Being synthetic, Mobil 1 also gives you better engine 
protection To prove it. we put Mobil 1 in a fleet of highway 
patrol cars for 12.000 miles But even after all this abuse, 
we found that Mobil 1 still protected like brand new 
ordinary oil! 

In an age when many products don t seem good 
enough, it's almost a shock to see one that's this much 
better than it has to be 

M®bil □ The oil that saves you gas. 
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HOW TO EARN 
YOUR STRIPES 

by Fran Tarkenton 


I think one of the 
most important 
things in football is 
to try new things, 
especially when 
you’re a kid. Don’t 
be afraid to experi¬ 
ment. Explore your 
abilities. If you 
^ get the chance, 

play different 
positions 
like I did. 
' How are 
you going to 
know how to throw to a receiver 
unless you’ve been a receiver? 

Equipment is important, too. 
When you’ve earned your stripes, 
get yourself a good pair of shoes 
like Puma* They can make a dif¬ 
ference in how you play. 

pjim 

When you’ve earned 
^_ your stripes. _ 


SPEND LESS. 
GET MORE. 



MONEY SHOWS 
YOU HOW. 

Every month, dozens of practical, 
easy-to-use, money-saving, money¬ 
stretching ideas How to cut the costs of 
running a home, owning a car. buying in¬ 
surance How to slash doctor s and 
dentist s bills, avoid exorbitant legal fees; 
sniff out little-known bargains. How to 
keep your taxes down—your standard of 
living up 

SUBSCRIBE NOW. RISK-FREE! 

Just call toll-free today: 800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois 800-972-8302) to enter a subscrip¬ 
tion If not satisfied with your first issue, 
write cancel on the bill, owe nothing. 
Keep your first issue FREE! If delighted, 
sendyourcheck for $9.75; get the remain¬ 
ing 11 issues in your subscription; save 
$2.25off MONEYS basic yearly rate—the 
first of many savings you'll enjoy thanks 
tO MONEY' MSOM6 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

to call it off in the second half against 
Northwestern. Lytle didn’t run but three 
times for 30 yards in the second half. 
Leach didn’t throw but one pass, and it 
was intercepted. The scholars looked real 
good in the second half. Now we will 
wait for the numbers to come down while 
Ohio State approaches on the Michigan 
schedule, and then we will see where the 
business comes from. Suckers and patri¬ 
ots, it’s all the same. With idiots. I’m 
happy to have got out a winner.” 


THE WEEK 

by RON REID 


MIDWEST 

Wolverines scored too little. Oklahoma had 
a Lott in gaining Big Eight revenge over Kan¬ 
sas 28-10. The Jayhawks, who were the last 
team to beat the sixth-ranked Sooners, led 
10-3 at halftime before Oklahoma parlayed 
Kansas mistakes with the performance of 
quarterback Thomas Lott for its fifth victory. 

Lott started in place of the ill Dean Blev- 
ing and completed none of four passes he 
threw. Two, in fact, went for interceptions, 
but Lott rushed for 104 yards on 19 carries 
and scored on 13-and-33-yard runs to earn 
the game ball from Coach Barry Switzer. 

Kansas was utterly demoralized with nine 
minutes to play in the third quarter when No¬ 
lan Cromwell, the Jayhawks’ superb wish¬ 
bone quarterback, went out with a knee in¬ 
jury. Cromwell underwent surgery on Sunday 
and is lost for the rest of the season. 

Lott’s 13-yard scoring run, which followed 
a Kansas fumble on the first play of the sec¬ 
ond half, lied the score, and shortly after Scott 
McMichael, Cromwell’s replacement, threw 
an interception to Safety Scott Hill, Lott put 
the Sooners ahead to stay with his 33-yard 
ramble. Oklahoma also capitalized on anoth¬ 
er interception and another fumble for 10 
more points. 

Missouri, inevitably an upset victim when 
it isn’t perpetrating upsets, fell victim to Iowa 
State 21-17 before a Homecoming crowd of 
66,491, Faurot Field’s largest of the season. 
The Tigers were done in by the rushing of 
sophomore Tailback Dexter Green, who 
picked up 214 yards on 37 carries and scored 
twice in the first half on runs of 65 and two 
yards. Missouri mistakes also hurt, especially 
the clipping call that nullified a 77-yard touch¬ 
down punt return by Leo Lewis. The infrac¬ 
tion occurred with 4:26 left in the game. Iowa 
State improved its record to 5-1 while the sev¬ 
enth-ranked Tigers fell to 4-2. 

“We’ve had some real squeakers that were 
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nerve-racking, so it was time," said Nebras¬ 
ka’s Tom Osborne of the Comhuskers’ 51-0 
rout of Kansas State. Nebraska again got a 
glittering performance from Quarterback 
Vince Ferragamo, who threw four touchdown 
passes for the second time this season. 

Colorado wrote a freakish finish to its 
showdown with Oklahoma State, scoring two 
touchdowns in the last 43 seconds to win 
20-10. Going for a score on fourth and 11 
on the Cowboy 18-yard line, reserve Quar¬ 
terback Jeff Knapple lofted a pass to Billy 
Waddy in the end zone. The ball was tipped, 
and OSU Safety Jerry Cramer intercepted. In¬ 
stead of downing the ball, however, he tried 
to run it out, was hit by Split End Steve Gaun- 
ty, fumbled and Waddy recovered for the 
Buffs at the Cowboy one-yard line. Contro¬ 
versy then arose when Knapple fumbled the 
snap and OSU Cornerback Milt Kirvcn 
picked it up and took off. The officials, how¬ 
ever, ruled that the ball was dead before Kir- 
ven recovered it. On the next play Fullback 
Jim Kelleher cracked over for his second 
touchdown and a 13-10 Colorado lead. OSU 
Quarterback Charlie Weatherbie tried to 
catch up with passes, but after two fell in¬ 
complete, his third was intercepted by Tack¬ 
le Frank Patrick who returned 25 yards for 
another touchdown. 

After Ohio State's 30-20 victory over Wis¬ 
consin, Woody Hayes was sweetness and light 
at his postgame press conference. For a while, 
that is. Then a student reporter asked Hayes. 
“What do you say to the critics who claim 
that this Ohio State team isn’t as good as those 
of the past?’’ Woody told him. 

In other Big Ten action. Minnesota im¬ 
proved its record to 5-1 by holding off a late 
Michigan State rally for a 14-10 triumph. Il¬ 
linois ended a three-game losing streak by 
beating Purdue 21-17 in the last minute and 
Indiana evened its record at 3-3 with a 14-7 
victory over Iowa. 

Notre Dame posted its third shutout of the 
season in routing Oregon 41-0 as A1 Hunter 
rushed for three touchdowns. The Irish have 
now yielded just two held goals since their sea¬ 
son-opening loss to Pittsburgh. 

In other games. Western Michigan knocked 
off Toledo 34-21, Bowling Green nipped 
Kent State 17-13 and Ohio U. handed Mi¬ 
ami of Ohio its sixth straight loss 28-14 

1. MICHIGAN (6-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (5-0-1) 3. OKLAHOMA (5-0-1) 

SOUTHWEST Bailor "mm 

Texas A&M’s Tony Franklin twice break the 
NCAA field-goal record of 63 yards at Col¬ 
lege Station, Texas. With a 16-mph breeze at 
his back, the 5' 10", 170-pound barefoot soc¬ 
cer-stylist kicked field goals of 64 and 65 yards 
as A&M handed Baylor its first defeat. 24-0. 

Franklin, who now has kicked 21 field goals 
in two seasons, connected on his 65-yarder 
continued 












The Seven 

Capital Sins. 

Pride. Everybody makes mistakes with his money sometimes. 

The costliest ones are the ones you dorit admit to yourself. So dorit be 
afraid to takea loss.lt could be good for the soul. Also for the portfolio. 

Covetousness. Remember that stock you almost bought that 
doubled in 30 days? Well, forget it. Longing after old opportunities 
is as bad as longing after old loves. 

Lust. Save your passions for worthwhile social causes. If you 
invest with your emotions, it might turn into a good book, but it 
probably wan t turn into a good portfolio. 

Envy. Another man’s portfolio is another man’s portfolioWhat’s 
good for him may not be good for you. Everybody wants to make 
big profits, but not everybody can afford big risks. 

Gluttony. Don't bite off more than you can eschew Invest what 
you can afford. Dorit overdiversify 

Anger. See Lust. 

Sloth.The world changes. Values change. Stocks change. Dorit 
be too lazy to keep an eye on yours. If you haverit the time or the 
inclination or the know-how, find someone who can help. 

And that, in case you were wondering, is where we come in. 

When EFHutton 

talk s, 

people listen. 






COLLEGE FOOTBALL a intinued 


in the third quarter when the ball cleared the 
crossbar with five yards to spare. 

In point of fact. Franklin's heroic feat of 
foot did not qualify as a collegiate record, 
even for the afternoon. That honor already 
had accrued to Abilene Christian's Ove Jo¬ 
hansson, a cousin of the former world heavy¬ 
weight boxing champion, in Dallas. 

Thai's where Johansson, who also is a soc¬ 
cer-style kicker, booted a 69-yard field goal 
to help blank, if not stun. East Texas State 
17-0. Johansson's kick, which also got a boost 
from a 16-mph wind, shattered the old NAlA 
record of 62 yards by Hillsdale's Chester Mar- 
col, now with the Green Bay Packers. 

Baylor saw its four-game win streak 
snapped as A&M, boasting the nation’s No. 

I defense, intercepted three passes and re¬ 
covered a fumble to set up the first three 
scores. Limited to 194 yards total offense. 
Baylor never got closer to the Aggie end zone 
than the 14-yard line. 

Aggie Quarterback David Walker complet¬ 
ed six of 13 passes for 79 yards and a 15-yard 
scoring toss to Tight End Gary Haack while 
freshman Curtis Dickey, who picked up 85 
yards on 17 carries, scored the last touch¬ 
down on a 35-yard run. In addition to his 
lengthier stuff. Franklin opened the scoring 
by kicking a 24-yard field goal. 

Rice Quarterback Tommy Kramer entered 
the Texas Tech game as the nation's leading 
passer and finished it much the worse for the 
experience. The Red Raiders, now the only 
unbeaten team in the Southwest Conference, 
intercepted Kramer three times en route to a 
37-13 victory, a record 473 yards total of¬ 
fense and their best start since 1941. 

SMU Coach Ron Meyer told his team be¬ 
forehand that the only chance of beating 
Houston was to perform without error. The 
Mustangs apparently didn’t listen. They went 
into the Cotton Bowl and suffered five pass in¬ 
terceptions, eight penalties and a lost fumble 
before losing 29-6. Nor did the Mustangs 
profit from using the shotgun formation, bor¬ 
rowed from the neighboring Dallas Cowboys. 
The first time they tried it, SMU Center Har¬ 
ris Brownlee snapped the ball into the end 
zone for a Houston safety. 

The Houston victory was its third in three 
Southwest Conference games but an occasion 
of tragedy for Cougar Split End Art Briles. 
Briles' parents were killed en route to the 
game when their car ran head-on into a truck. 

Both Texas and Arkansas had the week off 

1. TEXAS TECH (4-0) 

2. TEXAS (2-1-1) 3. HOUSTON (4-1) 

r AQT Pittsburgh fans who swear Tony 
LnO I Dorsett can do everything and 
then some had cause for even louder raves in 
the wake of Pitt's 36-19 victory over Miami 
of Florida. Dorsett. the Heisman Trophy can¬ 
didate who became the second major-college 
player to carry for more than 5.000 career 


yards, scored three touchdowns, rushed for 
227 yards and took the pressure off Tom Yew- 
cic's first start at quarterback in what Coach 
Johnny Majors called. "The greatest day for 
any back I've ever seen." 

Yewcic, a walk-on senior and former ninth- 
stringer promoted to starter when injuries 
sidelined Bob Haygood and Matt Cavanaugh, 
had participated in only one college game— 
against Louisville last week when he played 
one half—before meeting Miami. In leading 
the unbeaten Panthers to their sixth victory, 
however, he completed two of seven passes, 
including a 40-yard screen to Dorsett for his 
first touchdown toss. 

In addition to the screen pass, which gave 
Pitt a 22-0 lead seven seconds before half¬ 
time, Dorsett scored on a 53-yard sweep and 
a three-yard smash over tackle. 

With five games remaining in his career, 
Dorsett has accumulated 5,026 yards rushing 
in four varsity seasons. The total is only 151 
yards short of Archie Griffin’s record of 5.177 
set at Ohio State from 1972 to 1975. Dorsett 
should shatter the record this week when Pitt 
meets Navy. 

Boston College improved its record to 4-1 
with a 14-3 triumph over West Virginia, but 
Alumni Stadium fans groused over the Ea¬ 
gles' ultra-conservative offense. BC Quarter¬ 
back Joe O'Brien completed all the passes he 
threw—both of them—and the rest of the Ea¬ 
gles' act was a study in grind-it-out football. 

In defense of BC Coach Joe Yukica, it may 
be noted that the Mountaineers passed 35 
times and had five intercepted by BC defend¬ 
ers. Defensive Back Kelly Elias, son of for¬ 
mer Navy Coach Bill Elias, picked off three 
passes, and a 27-yard runback with his first 
theft set up the initial touchdown 1:27 into 
the game. 

Penn State's alternating tailbacks, junior 
Steve Geise and freshman Mike Guman. com¬ 
bined for 186 yards and three touchdowns as 
the Nittany Lions squared their record at 3-3 
with a 27-3 conquest of Syracuse. Geise 
rushed for 98 yards, including a 27-yard scor¬ 
ing dash and Guman scored twice on short 
line plunges in gaining 88 yards. 

Rutgers extended the nation's longest win¬ 
ning streak to 13 games with a 28-21 victory 
over feisty Lehigh. Linebacker Jim Hughes 
scored the game-winning touchdown with six 
minutes left on a 26-yard interception return. 

Brown remained atop the Ivy League 
standings with a 28-12 victory over Cornell 
as Quarterback Paul Michalko directed four 
scoring drives and scored once himself on a 
13-yard run. The win raised Brown’s record 
to 4-1 overall and 3-1 in the league. 

Harvard stopped a rally and ruined a 
Homecoming at Dartmouth, where the Crim¬ 
son nailed a 17-10 victory after tackling Quar¬ 
terback Kevin Case on the Harvard three- 
yard line as time ran out. Harvard 
Quarterback Jim Kubacki staked his team to 
an early lead with a 49-yard touchdown pass 


to Halfback Bob Kinchen before scoring him¬ 
self on a one-yard keeper. Yale had an easier 
time as John Pagliaro rushed for 118 yards 
and scored three touchdowns in a 37-6 rout 
of injury-ridden Columbia. Mike Southworth 
aided the Eli cause with 106 yards on 11 car¬ 
ries. Colgate remained unbeaten with a 17-7 
triumph over Princeton as reserve Fullback 
Bruce Malveny scored twice in the fourth 
quarter, and Penn eked out a 15-14 win over 
Lafayette when Quarterback Bob Graustein 
completed two long passes late in the game 
to set up Johnny Mason's one-yard winning 
touchdown smash. 

In other games, Villanova played Delaware 
to a 24-24 tie and Navy suffered its fifth loss 
in bowing to William and Mary 21-13. 

1. PITTSBURGH (6-0) 

2. RUTGERS (6-0) 3. BOSTON COLLEGE (4-1) 

\A/CQ"T Washington State Coach Jackie 
VVL.O I Sherrill is only seven months 
older than Terry Donahue, his 32-year-old 
UCLA counterpart who looks more like one 
of his players than the Bruins’ head man. 

After last Saturday night in Los Angeles 
Coliseum, however. Sherrill may have aged 
enough to qualify for a Medicare check. In a 
Pac 8 Conference matchup marked by UCLA 
offense and WSU’s offenses, the Bruins 
slaughtered the Cougars 62-3 to remain un¬ 
defeated and unworried about slow starts. 

Before the WSU game. UCLA had yet to 
score a first-quarter touchdown, but in a mat¬ 
ter of 11 minutes and 18 seconds after the 
opening kickoff the Bruins had a 28-0 lead 
and a lock on their fifth victory. 

“In the first quarter,” said Bruin Quarter¬ 
back Jeff Dankworth, “they stayed with a 
man-to-man defense. That means they didn’t 
have much respect for our passing game. Any 
time you play Wally Henry man to man. 
you're telling us. ‘O.K.. throw deep. We don’t 
care. We don't think you can hit it.' ” 

Dankworth not only hit Henry with a 33- 
yard scoring pass, he also teamed with Don 
Pederson on a 10-yard touchdown toss and 
scored twice himself on short runs. 

There remained some question as to whose 
passing attack, the Bruins' or the Cougars', 
hurt WSU more. UCLA defenders intercept¬ 
ed Jack Thompson, the leading Pac 8 passer, 
four times including one which Linebacker 
Jerry Robinson returned 72 yards for the Bru¬ 
ins' third touchdown. 

San Jose State virtually assured itself a sec¬ 
ond Pacific Coast Athletic Association title 
by routing Long Beach State 34-7. thus end¬ 
ing the 49ers' win streak at 10 games. In¬ 
deed, the 49ers never would have been in the 
game if Spartan Coach Lynn Stiles hadn’t de¬ 
cided to go for a first down on fourth and inch¬ 
es at his own 27-yard line. San Jose led 20-0 
with 10 minutes left at the time but when the 
Spartans missed, it took Long Beach only four 
plays to score its touchdown. The Spartans 
continued 
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You know why Scotch tastes 
smoky? Because the malt 
grains are dried over a peat 
fire, with the smoke 
permeating them. 
The grains we use in our 
Jameson’s Irish Whiskey, on 
the other hand, are dried in 
a closed kiln, with no smoke 



Which is why this whiskey 
has such a fine, delicate 
flavor. 

Just take one sip of 
Jameson, and you’ll 
immediately taste the 
difference. 

This may sound like an 
advertising cliche, but if you 


whatsoever touching them. M ' like Scotch you’ll love Irish. 


Jameson. Worlds largest-selling IrishWhiskev 

Imported Irish Whiskey—A Blend • 86 Proof • Calvert Dist. Co., N.Y.C. 







turnsthe 
> the dry sock 


The Sweat Sock. 

j As good a competitor 
; as the sweat sock is, it's 
F no match for Sportwick. 
£' Because as soon as the 
£'■ game heats up the sweat 
sock gets wet. 

And before you know it 
you're playing in two feet 
of water. 


Sportwick. 

Sportwick is constructed 
in a patented process. 

So no matter how much 
your feet sweat the 
perspiration is 
wicked away from 
your skin by \,k) 

hi-bulk Orion into }) \( 
an outer layer of 
absorbent cotton I 
yarn where it I- 


evaporates. Which means your feet 
stay dry. Whether you’re playing 
on the court or playing the field. 










COLLEQE FOOTBALL continued 

turned two of their five pass interceptions into 
touchdowns during a 19-second span late in 
the game to save Stiles from explaining his 
gamble. Tailback Rick Kane led the offense 
by rushing for 105 yards and two touchdowns. 

San Diego State beat Pacific. 21-15, for 
the 11 th straight time on a play the Aztecs 
would like to think was more than just lucky. 
Trailing 15-14 with 2'/j minutes to play. 
Quarterback Pete Tereschuk threw the ball 
into a crowd at the San Diego 45-yard line. 
His pass bounced off two UOP defenders and 
into the hands of Ron Smith, who sped the 
last 55 yards on an 81 -yard scoring play. 

In other Pac 8 games Quarterback Guy 
Benjamin led Stanford to a 34—28 triumph 
over Washington when he passed for 270 
yards and a touchdown and ran for two oth¬ 
ers, Oregon State had its first victory, a 10-9 
upset of California, as James Fields scored a 
touchdown with 3:23 left at Corvallis. 

In other games Colorado Slate shot down 
Air Force 27-3, Fullerton State routed Santa 
Clara 58-14, Utah State got its first win over 
Utah 28-17, Brigham Young manhandled 
Southern Mississippi 63-19 and Arizona 
State won for the first time, by beating UTEP 
23-6. USC was idle. 

1. UCLA (5-0-1) 

2. USC (4-1) 3. WYOMING (5-1) 

Q/~\| I "Til Few coaches have greater 
OUU I II loyally to former associates 
than Bear Bryant. Ironically, the Bear may 
have cost one of his favorite pupils his job Sat¬ 
urday in a televised drama from Knoxville. 
That’s where Alabama scored a 20-13 vic¬ 
tory over Tennessee, coached by the embat¬ 
tled Hill Battle. 

It was the Crimson Tide’s sixth straight 
win over the Volunteers and a crushing blow 
to Battle's waning job security, now that Ten¬ 
nessee has a 3-3 record. “I don’t know any¬ 
thing about what the situation is at Tennes¬ 
see.” Bryant said after the game, "but I do 
know that he’s a hcckuva coach." 

The Tide, improving its record to 4-2, got 
its winning touchdown with less than six min¬ 
utes left when Calvin Culliver bolted in from 
the seven-yard line. Alabama had gambled 
and lost on fourth down at the Volunteer one 
earlier, but the Tide defense kept Tennessee 
deep in its own territory to set up the final 
scoring march. 

Because the game was televised, scalpers 
were stuck with excess tickets and were sell¬ 
ing them for SI each at kickoff time. Wheth¬ 
er Battle saves his scalp remains to be seen. 

Bowl scouts who came to see LSU went 
home wishing they had saved their plane fare 
after the Tigers fell inelegantly to Kentucky 
21-7. As the Southeast Conference’s leading 
spoiler, Kentucky remained unbeaten at home 
and almost shut out an LSU offense that en¬ 
tered the game averaging 24 points. 

Kicking-game prowess kept injury-riddled 
continued 


We*left Nature alone. 
She gave us Villa Banfi. 



Possibly the purest, most natural 
wine you’ll ever taste. 

I mported from Italy’s 
premier vineyard estates. 

Before the end of the year 
you may be able to enjoy all 
these fine Villa Banfi wines, 
each an extraordinary- value: 

Roman White 
Soave Classico Superiore 
Frascati Superiore 
Orvieto Classico 
Verdicchio di Jesi 
Roman Red and Rose 
Bardolino Classico Superiore 
Valpolicella Classico Superiore 
Chianti Classico Riserva 
If Villa Banfi is not at your 
favorite store, call toll free: 
800-645-3113. 


1976 The House of Banfi, Farmingdale.N'.Y., Fine Wine Merchants Since 1919. 
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American Express knows where 
a good night’s lodging 
won’t dislodge your budget. 


TraveLodge. 


After spending the night in a 
motel or hotel, your bill shouldn’t 
give you a rude awakening. 

There are nearly 500 
TraveLodges in the United States 
and Canada and each one offers you 
a good night’s sleep at a price that 
won’t keep you awake. 

Whether you’re traveling on 
business or vacation, a warm 
welcome awaits you from friendly 
TraveLodge people ready to make 
your trip a pleasant one. 

And in 50 other cities you’ll 
find full-service TraveLodge Motor 
Hotels with fine restaurants, relaxing 
cocktail lounges and plenty of 


meeting rooms for your next busi¬ 
ness or social get-together. 

And while you’re there, be sure 
to pick up a free road map to help 
make your day on the highway as 
trouble-free as your night at the 
TraveLodge. 

For a reservation at any 
TraveLodge, call toll free: 800-255- 
3050. (In Kansas, 800-332-4350.) 
Another thing to remember is the 
American Express* 

Card. At all Trave- 
Lodges from coast to KfilERICANl 
coast, they’re as 
glad to see it as they 
are to see you. 


The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it. 


Maryland unbeaten. The Terps eked out a 
17-15 triumph over Wake Forest when Ken¬ 
ny Roy blocked a field goal to set up Mike 
Sochko's 27-yarder with 2:56 to go. Mary¬ 
land’s 17th straight Atlantic Coast Confer¬ 
ence victory was achieved without Tailback 
Steve Atkins, who was out with a bad knee. 

Mississippi State fumbled only five times 
to seven for Memphis State and thus came 
back from a 27-21 halftime deficit for a 42-33 
win. Mississippi State rushed for 418 yards 
and now boasts a 5-1 record. 

North Carolina State used a reverse tac¬ 
tic. building a 21-0 lead in the first half and 
hanging on for a 21-13 victory over North 
Carolina. It was the Wolfpack’s second win 
and Carolina’s second loss. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Iowa State Tailback Dexter 
Green, a 5' 9". 174-pound sophomore, scored 
two touchdowns and rushed for 214 yards 
on 37 carries to spark the Cyclones to a 
21-17 upset over unpredictable Missouri. 

DEFENSE: Oklahoma Linebacker Obie 
Moore, a 6-foot. 212-pound junior, recovered 
three fumbles to set up two touchdowns and 
made seven unassisted tackles to lead the 
Sooner defense in a 28-10 win over Kansas. 


At Columbia. S.C.. Ron Bass threw the 
winning touchdown pass in South Carolina's 
10-7 upset of Ole Miss, but it wasn't his big¬ 
gest thrill of the night. “1 enjoyed watching 
our defense play more than I enjoyed play¬ 
ing.” Bass said. 

Bass threw an eight-yard scoring pass to 
Clarence Williams, but the key play of the 
game generated controversy. It came about 
when Rebel Halfback Reg Woulard took a 
pitchout nine yards and was hit at the goal 
line, where he fumbled the ball to SC De¬ 
fensive Back Bill Currier. The Rebels felt 
Woulard had scored but an official said. “The 
runner never had possession of the ball.” 

Defense also enabled Florida to preserve 
its 33-26 thriller over Florida State. On the 
next to last play of the game Alvin Parrish bat¬ 
ted down an FSU pass in the end zone. 

Vince Fusco kicked six field goals to tie an 
NCAA record and help Duke tie Clemson 
18-18. Fusco’s footwork equalled the mark 
set in 1965 by Princeton’s Charlie Gogolak 
and matched in 1972 by Frank Nester of West 
Virginia. 

In other games. Georgia Tech spanked Au¬ 
burn 28-10. Georgia routed Vanderbilt 
45-0, Tulane downed Army 23-10, Citadel 
beat Richmond 20-7 and Virginia extended 
the nation’s longest losing streak to 15 games 
by edging Virginia Tech 14-10. 

1. MARYLAND (6-0) 

2. GEORGIA (5-1) 3. FLORIDA (4-1) 
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Tonight, 


When the moment's reality special, make sure the beer is too. 
The fclassi<5 ta^te of Lowenbrau. 


Imported by and 

•T 1976 Miller Brewing Co 






Spirit you can see. 

A highly spirited new Pinto has been 
bom for 1977. Highly spirited with a 
fresh new look that will still be excit¬ 
ing and distinctive years from now. 

Pinto for 77 is highly spirited 
with new options, too. Like our new 
glass third door, a flip-up/removable 
open air roof, and Pintos new 4-way 
drivers seat (it easily adjusts up and 


One of our beautiful new interiors. Proof thill 
thi- practical Pinto am also be luxurious. 


down, as well as fore and aft) for 
more convenience, more comfort. 

So you can make your exciting 
new Pinto even more exciting. 

Spirit you can feel. 

For 77 our spirited new Pinto is as 
nimble and sure-footed as ever. 
With rack-and-pinion steering, a 
strong 2.3 liter 4-cylinder engine 


Sports rallye option sport steering u 
instruments and special suspension. 


and a quick and responsive four- 
on-che-floor manual transmission. 
Automatic is optional. 

But for even more spirit, there’s 
Pinto’s optional 2.8 liter V-6 engine 
with automatic transmission. Or 
equip your Pinto with the optional 
sports rallye package and get a new 
fun-to-drive suspension, for the spoi 
iest handling Pinto has ever had. 


Our electro-dtp priming process: ban of our 
Im/rroved Corrosion Protection Plan for 77. 





Spirit that lasts. 

But the beauty of the 77 Pinto 
doesn’t stop with its great new look 
and excellent performance. To make 
sure your high spirited Pinto lasts, 
there’s Pinto’s built-in durability. Du¬ 
rability that starts with the electro¬ 
dip prime coating of Pinto’s entire 
unit-body construction. 



Ford Pmio wagons; more beautiful, but just as 
practical as ever. 


And for 77, critical areas around 
all front lights are now made of a 
new resilient material that's dent, 
chip and crack resistant under nor¬ 
mal use... and absolutely rustproof. 


How a 1976 Pinto Pony beat 
the two leading imports on hills, 
highways and in passing tests. 

In performance tests certified by The 
United Stales Auto Club (USAC), Ford en¬ 
gineers and drivers compared a 1976 
Ford Pinto Pony against a 1976 Datsun 
B-210 and Toyota Corolla All cars were 
tested with base engines manual trans¬ 
missions and 49 state emissions 



in the hillclimb test, Ford's Pinto Pony 
climbed better than both ol them 


in the acceleration test. Pinto Pony 
reached 55 mph taster than both ol them 
In the passing test. Pinio Pony moved 
out and passed a moving trailer truck 
quicker than both ot them 

For a summary ot the tests, write USAC 
Properties, Inc PO Box 24001, Speed¬ 
way. Indiana 46224 
Or see your local Ford Dealer 


Find out how easy it is to corral 
die spirited 77 Pinto. 

Test drive and test price a Pinto 
at any one of the 5,600 Ford 
Dealers from coast to coast. 



Our most economically priced Ford Pinto, the 
Pinto tbny. Shoun here with optional white 
sidewall tires and deluxe wheel covers. 


F9RD 

When America needs 
a better idea. 

Ford puts it on wheels. 







C'BAUlTTn 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Decisions... decisions... Mata 




PALI. MALL EXTRA MILD 
Lower In tar than 
95% of all cigarettes 
sold De-tarred but 
not de- tasted 


PALL MALL GOLD 100's 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light 
Not too long.Tastes just right 


PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America's best-tasting 
king-size cigarette... 
made to taste even 
milder with a filtec 


19 mg. "nr. 1.4 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette. FTC Report Apt. 76. 
18 mg. "tar", 1.5 mg, nicotine 3v. pet cigarette by FTC method. 

7 mg. "tar'. 9.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 







PRO FOOTBALL / Joe Marshall 


Yes, we now have a winner 

VICTORY IN EXPANSION BOWL I WENT TO THE SEAHAWKS AS THEY BLOCKED 
TAMPA BAY'S FIELD-GOAL ATTEMPT IN THE CLOSING SECONDS AND ESCAPED, 13-10 



LIKE MOST BUCCANEER PLAYS. THIS SPURRIER PASS TO ESSEX JOHNSON DID NOT WORK 


T he NFL’s Game of the Weak was 
played in Tampa last Sunday, where 
the winless Seattle Seahawks and the 
winless Tampa Bay Buccaneers clashed 
in Expansion Bowl 1. "Hopefully, one of 
us is going to win," said Seattle Coach 
Jack Patera. “I'm sure both of us can't 
lose.” Then Patera turned serious. "This 
game means that one of us won't go 
through the season without a win." Or 
as Tampa Bay Quarterback Steve Spur¬ 
rier put it, "Nobody wants to be known 
as the worst, and certainly the loser of 
this game will be the worst." 

Unfortunately for Spurrier. Tampa 
Bay won that honor by losing to Seattle 
13-10. Naturally, the loss did not come 
easily. In fact, it appeared that the Bucs 
would force an overtime—and maybe 
even an ultimate standoff—as Dave 
Green lined up a dead-on 35-yard field- 
goal attempt in the final minute. But Se¬ 
attle's Mike Curtis appeared from no¬ 
where and blocked the ball. "It was 
perfect, it was fast,” Green said of the 
snap and placement, "but nobody 
touched the guy. I can't block them 
myself.” 

The contest lived up to every expec¬ 
tation. It was terrible. The officials dis¬ 
played the best offense, w alking off a total 
of 310 yards while Tampa Bay managed 
285 and Seattle only 253. Forty-one pen¬ 
alties were called in all. and 35 were ac¬ 
cepted—the most in the NFL in 25 years 
and just two short of the league record. 
Offensive holding was charged 16 times. 
"I guess the officials wanted to make this 
look like the Mistake Bowl." said Tampa 
Bay Defensive End Council Rudolph. “It 
was a travesty," said teammate Pat Too- 
may. “The officials made us look like a 
bunch of idiots.” 

Still, the Buccaneers had something to 
cheer about: they scored their first 
“home” touchdown of the year and their 
first “passing” touchdown in history, all 
on the same play. Even that didn’t come 
easily. Seattle led 13-3 at the time, and 
when Tampa Bay's Louis Carter seemed 
to be stopped just shy of the goal line, 
he two-handed a basketball-style pass to 
Wide Receiver Morris Owens, who was 
standing away from the commotion. Ow¬ 
ens stared at the football in obvious dis¬ 
belief. then recovered from the shock and 
stepped into the end zone. So much for 
history in Tampa. 


Curtis, of course, helped make histo¬ 
ry for Seattle. "I was afraid of the over¬ 
time," he said. "I didn't think I could 
play anymore.” Indeed, the 43,812 fans— 
27.588 short of capacity—probably could 
not have taken any more, although they 
undoubtedjy did not expect very much 
in the first place. 

Before the game Tampa Bay had the 
AFC's worst offense. Seattle the NFC's 
worst defense. The Seahawks had al¬ 
lowed their opponents more than 400 
yards and 30 points a game. However, 
the Buccaneers had been shut out in three 
of their five games, and after one of those 
whitewashes, the opponent, Cincinnati, 
was so blase that it didn't even bother to 
award any game balls. The Bucs did not 
cross the goal line until their fourth game, 
and then it was a defensive player, Cor- 
nerback Danny Reece, who scored the 
touchdown, returning a fumble 44 yards. 
In a lopsided loss to Baltimore, the Buc¬ 
caneers gained an average of just 1.9 


yarus per play. In other words, if you 
gave Tampa Bay the ball for five straight 
plays, it would be sixth and one. 

All this ineptness has proved very em¬ 
barrassing to the two coaches. Patera 
spent 13 seasons as a defensive assistant 
in the NFL, and helped build Minnesota’s 
Purple People Eaters, while John McKay 
used offensive innovations and flamboy¬ 
ance to gain fame and four national 
championships at USC. McKay's offen¬ 
sive woes have made him an inviting tar¬ 
get for critics, who recall his penchant for 
belittling the notion that the pro game is 
more sophisticated and complicated than 
the college version. Before the Seahawk 
game, McKay surprised some writers 
with his humility. He called his new ex¬ 
perience “painful and humbling,” and 
added, “If we're not making progress in 
our third year. I’ll tell our owner that he 
made a terrible error in me.” 

Nevertheless, the Bucs' offensive laps¬ 
es have provided McKay with new ma- 
continucd 
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WE’RE THRIFTY 
WE’RE COMING 
70 GET YOU 

When we say "We're coming to 
get you!' we mean a top-to-bottom 
company policy of personalized 
service and savings 

Competition-beating daily rates on 
new Chevrolets and other fine cars 
Picking you up nght outside the 
baggage claim area Taking you to 
your departure entrance 

Reserve your Thnfty car in 
advance 

For out of town reservations 
or information see your travel 
agent or call 800-331-4200’ 

toll-free 

For local service call th 
Thnfty office in your city 
We're coming to get you 
Coast-to-Coast, in Hawaii, 

Canada, and Europe 


T 

*. Bri 


HRIFTY 

RENT-A-CAR 


International Headquarters 
2424 North Sheridan Road 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74151 


’From Oklahoma 
call collect 9I&664-8844 
For maximum savings 
investigate our Special Accounts 

Franchises available 



Holiday Ham, a taste sensation. Cooked to the desired temperature 
by the Automatic Chef Control in GE’s Microwave Oven. 


General Electric's Automatic Chef Control 
creates a whole new world of microwave 
cooking. Instead of cooking by time alone, it 
cooks many foods by temperature control. 

Food is cooked to your selection every 
time. No more watching or guessing. 

Another plus, it's backed by Customer 
Care... Service Everywhere. 

GENERAL $$ ELECTRIC 



PRO FOOTBALL continued 

terial for his role as a stand-up comic. 
At a luncheon in Tampa last week he de¬ 
livered these samples: 

• "l thought all along we were going to 
win 14 games. Right after the opening 
kickoff I said, ‘Well I’ll be damned.' ” 

• “I’ve told our players. ‘Let’s have fun.' 
[pause] They took me literally.’’ 

• “Mr. [Hugh] Culvcrhouse has been a 
great owner. He hasn’t come to the dress¬ 
ing room yet to give me any suggestions. 
Well, I need some advice. I called the Bal¬ 
timore owner but he was busy.” 

McKay’s offensive coordinator, John¬ 
ny Rauch, resigned early last week, and 
McKay announced that he would assume 
Rauch’s duties and also call plays for 
Spurrier. “I never had an offensive co¬ 
ordinator before,” he said, “but I found 
out you’re supposed to call someone that 
in the big leagues.” In another move the 
Bucs signed former Pittsburgh Quarter¬ 
back Terry Hanratty, but he was not ac¬ 
tivated for the Seattle game. 

Unlike Tampa Bay, Seattle has had no 
quarterbacking problems. In the Sea- 
hawks’ opening exhibition game, free 
agent Jim Zorn, a 23-year-old lefthander 
from Cal Poly, played the second half 
and brought them from a 24-0 deficit to 
within two yards of a tie, scrambling to 
just shy of the goal line on the game’s 
final play as Seattle lost to San Francis¬ 
co 27-20. Zorn has been No. 1 ever since, 
and now ranks first in the NFL in pass at¬ 
tempts, averaging almost 35 a game, and 
second in the NFC in passing yardage. 
“We’re not trying to live by the pass,” 
says Jerry Rhome, who coaches Seattle's 
quarterbacks and receivers, “we’re just 
trying to live. I don’t know anyone who 
can set up quicker or release quicker than 
Jim. He can really get rid of the ball. 
Sometimes he doesn’t get it to the right 
place, but he can get rid of it.” The 6' 2", 
200-pound Zorn has not had exceptional 
pass protection, and, as a result, has had 
to scramble for his life on occasion. Be¬ 
fore the Tampa Bay game, he was tied 
for the team lead in rushing. 

In the rabbit vocabulary of the book 
Waiership Down , “zom” means, perhaps 
fittingly, “all is lost.” When told this. 
Zorn replied that in German his name 
means “anger.” But Zorn is neither lost 
nor angry, and his name is no mystery 
around the NFL. He almost made the 
Dallas Cowboys last year, and was cut 
only two days before the season began 
when the Cowboys had to make room 
for Running Back Preston Pearson. The 
continued 
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Sorry, Pioneer. But all's fair 
love and product war. 

In that spirit, Sony unveilsthe 
PS-3300. A $200 direct drive 
turntable that’s semi-automatic. 

So the contest between our 
PS-3300 and their vaunted 
PL-510 is really no contest. 
Because in the crassest terms, 
we give you more-, an automatic 
arm return and a reject button. 

And that's a substantial differ¬ 
ence, for no difference in price. 

What’s more, we didn’t shave 
anything to make it possible. 

the PS-3300 has a finely 
crafted direct drive system with 
a brushless and slotless DC 
servo-controlled motor. 

The PS-3300 innovates with a 
speed monitoring system that 
state troopers would love to get 
their hands on: an electronic 


process usi ng an 8-p«e1 
netic pick-up head and a pi 
coated platter rim. 

Plus there's independent fine 
speed adjustments, a tonearm 
that’s so sensitive it's almost 
neurotic, and so on. 

And to see the attention to 
detail that Sony stands for, note 
what the PS-3300 stands on. 
Bell-shaped rubber feet that are 
specially constructed to prevent 
both acoustic and mechanical 
feedback. (When it comes to 
feedback, we put our feet down.) 

They absorb vibrations— 
whether from footsteps bounc- 
i ng on the floor or sound waves 


bouncing off the wall. Otherwise, 

these vibrations would be trans¬ 
ferred to the stylus, amplified, 
and be transferred back to the 
stylus—creating a vicious cycle. 

If you’re wonderi ng how we 
managed to do this-how our 
semi-automatic shot down 
their high-flying manual —our 
response is a brief one. 

While Pioneer relied on its 
reputation, Sony relied on its 
engineers. 

SONY 


O 1976 Sony Corp. of America. Sony, 9 W 57 St, N Y , N Y 10019. SONY is a trademark of Sony Corp 
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him a tie 


or 


"In case of a tie,vote Early! 
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Whisky 


Kentucky ' 
Straight Bourbon' 
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Early Times.To know us is to love us. 


CB with the mike that does it all 

SBE Touch/Com 


SBE adds the ultimate touch of 
sophistication to CB by putting 
all the functions of CB opera¬ 
tion in the palm of your 
hand—right on the mike! 
Change channels. 

Adjust volume and 
squelch. Receive or 
transmit. All with the 
flick of a finger. There's 
a large, bright LED digi¬ 
tal channel readout, too. 
for fast identification. 

The SBE TOUCH/COM 
—digitally synthesized, 
with phase-lock-loop 
circuitry—the most ad¬ 
vanced CB that sophis¬ 
ticated technology can 
produce. 


UPDATABLE TO 
40-CHANNELS! 
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ISBEI 


Bnttnr Communications through Creative Technology 


Rams quickly snapped up Zorn, and al¬ 
though ihey never officially added him 
to their roster, they kept him close by all 
year. The Seahawks outbid several clubs 
for his services last winter. 

Zorn appends “I Corinthians 1:31" to 
his autographs. The verse “Who ever 
wants to boast must boast of what the 
Lord has done” seems applicable since 
Zorn is extremely unassuming. He agrees 
that his coach should call his plays. “I’m 
really young, you know.” he says. “I don’t 
know situations real well. I’m a little bit 
inconsistent, maybe because I’m young. 

I don’t know. We’ll find out what makes 
me tick.” Zorn insists on polishing his 
own game shoes, wears the same knee 
pads he had in high school and drives a 
yellow Volkswagen with 79.000 miles on 
it. “I'd like a Porsche but God knows I 
couldn’t handle one.” he says. “My pri¬ 
orities would be all wrong. When God 
thinks 1 need a Porsche. I’ll have a 
Porsche. He doesn’t restrict you from 
buying one." Does God restrict him from 
throwing interceptions? “No.” says 
Zorn, who has thrown eight, “He allows 
that.” 

Thus far, Zorn’s favorite target has 
been rookie Wide Receiver Steve Lar- 
gent. who leads the league with 23 re¬ 
ceptions after catching three passes 
against Tampa Bay. Largent is neither 
big (5' II", 184 pounds) nor fast, but the 
Seahawks traded a draft choice to Hous¬ 
ton for him at the urging of Rhome, who 
coached him at Tulsa. 

Unfortunately, the Seahawks are not 
as blessed with running backs. In fact, Se¬ 
attle is the only team in the NFL that 
has rushed for fewer yards than Tampa 
Bay. Four of the five backs on the Se¬ 
attle roster were acquired on waivers just 
before the league opener with St. Louis. 
For two days that week the Seahawks 
practiced with just one running back, and 
at times they had to play the Cardinals 
with five wide receivers on the field. Af¬ 
ter that game, a 30-24 loss. Zorn was 
quizzed about the new players. “We got 
good play from some of our new peo¬ 
ple,” he said, “particularly running back 
... er... er... No. 44.” 

That’s the way it is on expansion 
teams—a lot of confusion and a lot of 
hope for the future, all taken with a grain 
of salt. Spurrier probably expressed it 
best: “We’re pretty close to being a 
good team,” he said. Then he thought 
a second and added, “But right now we’re 
terrible.” ino 


For information write: SBE. Inc.. 220 Airport Blvd., Watsonville, CA 95076 
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(fMercl, MONACO. 

Thank you for so much style in a size just right for today. 


Thank you, Dodge Monaco, for a 
mid-sized car that offers so much value for 
the money. Thank you for rich, good 
looks. An elegantly appointed interior. A 
smooth, quiet ride. And engineering excellence 
that shows in each detail. Thank you 
for so many models: The gorgeous 
Monaco Brougham two-door hardtop 
pictured here. Trim, mid-sized 
wagons that give you up to 90 cubic 
feet of cargo space. Beautiful 


four-door sedans that can carry six adults. 
Thank you for Chrysler's revolutionary 
Electronic Lean Bum Engine with a 
small computer that adjusts ignition timing to 
suit driving conditions. (Optional. Not available 
in California or high altitude areas.) 

For all your style and comfort, your 
generous family-sized dimensions, 
and your modest price . . . Monaco, 
we thank you. Buy or lease a 
Monaco, and you’ll say “Merci." 








With our demand 
for raw materials, 
efficiency may be 
the light at the 
end of the tunnel. 


Projections for the year 2000 are 
that we'll be consuming 11 billion 
tons of new minerals. Seven billion 
more than we did in 1972. 

We're helping the mining industry 
increase efficiency to meet this 
demand with electrical products, 
systems, services, and technology 
that can conserve energy as well. 


We have developed both syn¬ 
chronous and wound-rotor motor 
twin-pinion drive systems that 
precisely share load. Now iron 
mining operations can enjoy the 
economies of the largest autog¬ 
enous grinding mills and increase 
production with high equipment 
efficiency, improved on-line time, 






And a major underground co£»l Maybe we can shed some light on 
mining company has re'placed the some of your problems. ContacK 
conventional "drill, blast, and your local Westinghouse cppre- 

load" method with continuous sentatfve or write for our mining 

mining machines driven and con- capabilitiesbrochure> 'v 
trolled by Westinghouse motors, '' \ 

contactors, and circuit breakers. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
Production has increased from 400 tiew.Industry Products Company, 
to 1200 tons|i shift in each working Westinghouse'Building, Pittsburgh, 
section. . Pa. 15222.. 


and reduced surges on the power 
distribution system. 

IK copper company uses our large 
eclifier-transTprmers with power 
disc'thyristors to create a pausing 
:ycle irvlhe final reljningjjrocess. 
This allows greater currerit\|insi- 
ies and improves throughput. ATI 
at a lower capital investment. 


Westinghouse 
helps make it happen 





Today’s True, lower than ever in tar. 

And a taste worth changing to.Think about it. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Regular and Menthol: 5 mg. "tar", 0.5 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 



BALLOONING John Nielsen 


I t was weird, unpredictable, disappoint¬ 
ing, but the climax of Ed Yost’s attempt 
was entirely in keeping with the tradi¬ 
tion of attempted transatlantic crossings. 
There was Yost and his 80-foot-high, he¬ 
lium-filled balloon gently descending to 
the sea 200 nautical miles east of the 
A/ores, having drifted 2,520 miles in 107 
hours and 35 minutes, while beneath him 
a Russian ship was trying to outrace a 
West German freighter and a Portuguese 
coast guard ship to make the rescue. 

Why this almost comic finale to Yost's 
grand adventure? Purely a matter of eco¬ 
nomics. After another Russian ship 
picked up Karl Thomas when he ditched 
in the North Atlantic earlier this sum¬ 
mer. Thomas reportedly received a bill 
for $100,000. 

Forty-eight hours after the Elisabeth 
Bolten rescued Yost, and his wallet, from 
the fast-closing Russians—charging 
$5,000 for the ride—he waved a final 
goodby to his West German rescuers, 
struck a heroic pose at the tiller, and 
steered his red and white gondola, which 
was being towed by a motor launch, into 
the harbor beneath the towering Rock 
of Gibraltar. The sun was bright, the 
wind was fresh, and the boxy little cat¬ 
amaran danced jauntily over the waves. 
Such was the last mile of the most suc¬ 
cessful failure in the history of long-dis¬ 
tance ballooning. 

In all. Yost broke eight world records 
in four ballooning categories, including 
all-class endurance and distance records 
that had stood for more than 60 years. 
And he did it at low altitude in an open 
gondola, without help from the jet 
stream. 

None of this surprises those who know 
the man. Alone among the rash of would- 
be transatlantic balloonists, the 57-year- 
old Yost was the one the cognoscenti 
took seriously. He is the holder of some 
20 balloon-related patents, builder of the 
balloons used in films like The Great 
Bank Robbery and The Great Race and 
a veteran of high-altitude test flights for 
NASA and the armed services. Thus he 
is a thoroughgoing professional balloon¬ 
ist. not a dilettante or a publicity seeker. 

Yost’s professionalism was reflected in 
every aspect of the transatlantic try. His 
60,000-cubic-foot balloon, dubbed the 
Silver Fox. was patterned after the 
heavy-duty balloons used in the north 
woods to haul timber down mountain- 


Ditching 
the dream 



ED YOST S NEAR-MISS ATLANTIC CROSSING CAME TO AN END WHEN THE WINDS 
THAT BUOYED HIS SPIRITS AND HIS CHANCES FOR THREE DAYS TURNED ON HIM 


sides. It had been built of neoprene-coat¬ 
ed nylon fabric in Yost’s own factory in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Beneath the tow¬ 
ering silver and black gas bag, Yost rode 
in a 13-by-6-foot fiber-glass gondola 
stuffed with a welter of sophisticated ra¬ 
dio gear including a continuously oper¬ 
ating radio beacon that gave the balloon's 
altitude, four VHF voice transceivers 
(two for ships, two for aircraft), another 
voice transceiver for ground communi¬ 
cations and an emergency locator bea¬ 
con. Unlike his less meticulously pre¬ 
pared predecessors (five of whom died 
making the attempt in the past six years), 
Yost was in contact with tracking sta¬ 
tions in Washington and London every 
two or three hours. “There weren’t five 


minutes in the entire trip when 1 couldn’t 
contact somebody,” he says. 

Also crammed into the tiny catama¬ 
ran-style, buoyant gondola were food, 
foul-weather gear, automatic trim-adjust¬ 
ing equipment, sleeping bags, water, 
cameras, two stoves and ballast: 250 
pounds of BB shot in five-pound bags, an¬ 
other 58 pounds of sand in small bags 
and approximately 20 grapefruit-size 
rocks picked up at the last minute from 
the shore near his Milbridge. Maine take¬ 
off point. Almost every item on board 
had been marked as to its weight, one ex¬ 
ception being a toy mouse given to Yost 
by a Milbridge youngster shortly before 
takeoff. The fruit of 16 months’ prepa¬ 
ration, the Silver Fox had cost Yost 

continued 



YOST AND HIS CATAMARAN GONDOLA MADE GIBRALTAR—AT THE END OF A TOWROPE 
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ballooning continued 


Now you don’t 
have to starve your 
treble to feed your bass. 



Our KR-9600 Receiver puts 
independent power supplies 
behind each channel, so 
demanding musical 
passages in one 
channel won't cause 
distortion in the other. 

At 160 watts per 
channel minimum j 
RMS power, at 8 ohms, 
from 20 to 20,000 Hz. with no more than 
total harmonic distortion, the KR-9600 is the most 
powerful receiver we've ever made. 




KENWOO 

15777 S Broadway, Gardena, CA 90248 
72-02 Fifty-first Ave. Woodside. New York 11377 



TheThoroughbreds. 


Kentucky Club and Kentucky 
Gub Mixnire.Two great American 
smoking blends carefully and 
patiently made from the choicest 
tobaccos. 

Kentucky Club. A mild. White 
Burley blend that’s flavor-diced 
for cooler smoking. 

And Kentucky Club Mixture. A 
pleasingly aromatic blend of five 
choice tobaccos, slow aged for a 
richly satisfying smoke. 

Kentucky Club. And Kentucky 
Club Mixture. 

The Thoroughbred 

White Buricy Blend. Pleasingly A >mnatic. 



and his backers an estimated $60,000. 

So what went wrong? “Our weather 
forecasting," Yost says. "You have to 
forecast five days ahead of time, and I 
ran into a flow of air that instead of go¬ 
ing north or coming straight in. turned 
clockwise." That unexpected wind cur¬ 
rent pushed the Silver Fox so far to the 
south that the attempt had to be aban¬ 
doned. Had he continued. Yost would 
have picked up the northeast trade winds 
and been blown back to South America. 

Things went well at first. Yost, wear¬ 
ing slacks, a sport shirt and a windbreak- 
er, left the ground at 6:10 p.m. on Tues¬ 
day. Oct. 5. The Silver Fox drifted off 
on a northeasterly course that took him 
over the province of New Brunswick, 
past the mouth of the St. Lawrence Riv¬ 
er and out over Newfoundland into the 
North Atlantic. By Thursday he was 
some 250 miles east of Gander, about 
half a day ahead of schedule. Then the 
winds began blowing him toward the 
south, and the voyage became frustrating. 
"The distance between takeoff and land¬ 
ing was 2,520 miles." says Yost, “but the 
balloon covered many more miles than 
that. One day I actually went backward. 
All I could do was sit there and watch it 
happen." 

In fact, he did more than just sit there. 
“It’s not a comfortable ride,” he says. 
“You work all the time. You can’t go to 
sleep for long. Even when I slept I'd set 
the alarm clock for one hour, and one 
hour would go by and I’d wake up. check 
the flight instruments and go back to 
sleep for another hour. There’s always 
something to do. The first thing I did in 
the morning was wind the barograph, 
then check the ballast supply, then get ev¬ 
erything set up and laid out for the next 
evening’s sunset [when ballast had to be 
released to counteract lost lift due to 
cooling of the gas bag). At about 10 or 
11 o’clock I'd try to make radio contact. 
At noon I’d do a sun shot with a sextant 
to figure out where I was ... I just kept 
working all the time." One night the tem¬ 
perature dropped to 18°F. During the 
day. however, Yost wore normal street 
clothing. "In the day it’s pretty warm," 
he says. “You’re in a calm all the time. 
Since you’re being carried by the wind, 
there is no relative wind, and the sun is 
very strong at that altitude.” 

Yost’s diet during the voyage consist¬ 
ed mainly of canned food and fruit juice. 
He heated water for coflee only once be¬ 
fore the stoves went over the side to de- 
continued 

















Along came a Spyder. 


“You can tell as soon, as you key the engine to life. There’s a 
thump to the exhaust, a resonance ... the hammer-heavy beat of a V8 that’s 
taking care of business ..Car and Driver, September, 1976. 

Meet Spyder. We had to build it. There were too many of you out 
there who refused to forget that performance is more than 
pinstripes and fancy wheel covers. 

So along comes Spyder, an honest, gutty car from Chevy that 
lives up to its looks. It’s not for everybody. But if you’ve read this far and the 
velvet beat of a V 8 is p laying tunes in your head, then it’s for you. 

m mmtm m ,spyder 
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crease ballast. “We made a bad mistake 
when we brought the balloon from South 
Dakota to Maine,” he says. “We put a 
bunch of mothballs in the balloon box 
to keep the mice out. Then we put my 
plastic water bottles on top of the bal¬ 
loon and closed the box. The water tast¬ 
ed like mothballs all the way across. I 
didn’t drink much water.” 

As the Silver Fox was driven inexo¬ 
rably to the south, it became clear that 
Yost would eventually have to abandon 
fthe flight. He Anally ditched at about 9 
a.m. on Sunday, Oct. 10. “We decided 
on Saturday afternoon that we'd land the 
next morning at about 9 a.m. so that the 
ships would have a full day of light in 
which to pick me up." 

Search aircraft found him at about 8 
a.m. Sunday and were able to follow him 
down even though there was rain. After 
putting out a 700-foot nylon drag line 
weighing 100 pounds to hold the balloon 
relatively stationary. Yost went about 
converting the gondola to a boat by in¬ 
stalling rudders and checking to see that 


everything was seaworthy. Then he 
valved the balloon down close to the wa¬ 
ter. "When I was about four feet off,” 
Yost says, “I pulled the rip panel par¬ 
tially so the balloon would start losing he¬ 
lium and wouldn't be floating off by it¬ 
self. a derelict." After Yost disconnected 
the balloon from the gondola, he watched 
it rise to about 5.000 feet before slowly 
coming down into the ocean. But despite 
Yost's precautions, the balloon could not 
be recovered. Three hours later, as Yost 
was on the bridge of the Elisabeth Bol- 
ten radioing news of his rescue, the bal¬ 
loon sank. “That was a real loss.” he says. 
“We spent a lot of time and hard work 
building it, and we probably won’t have 
the patience to build another one.” 

Still, Yost claims to be satisfled with 
his flight. “We set out in the beginning 
to use modern equipment and modern 
techniques and fabrics to build a balloon 
that would stay in the air longer than 
these people who've been going out for 
about 10 hours, some of them not even 
getting beyond sight of shore, ft would 


have been nice to have made land, but 
what the heck, we were prepared for wa¬ 
ter and that’s where we ended up." 

Yet there were some cracks in Yost’s 
wall of satisfaction. He was visibly an¬ 
noyed with the quality of the weather 
forecasting he received, some of it con¬ 
tradictory. In unguarded moments, he 
admitted frustration at being balked by 
winds at the altitudes he had to main¬ 
tain during the day while watching the 
clouds below him moving in the direc¬ 
tion he wanted to go. 

The annoyance is understandable. 
World records are Ane. but they do not 
capture the public imagination the way 
an Atlantic crossing would. Nevertheless. 
Ed Yost, a throwback to the days when 
rugged individuals \sried to conquer time, 
mountains and geography just because 
they were a challenge, can take conso¬ 
lation in small things. On a visit to the 
gondola the day after landing, a Gibral¬ 
tar customs agent greeted him, quite sin¬ 
cerely and simply, by asking: “Are you 
the hero?” end 
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offers you the best for all athletic disciplines 

or for casual wear too. Comfort, lightness, 
styling, fit, performance and protection - 

just some features that make adidas ^, 

training shoes 
the best for the jrtP 
new school and 
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ruise the sun drenched pool of any Las 
Vegas hotel or motel enjoying the luxury 
of America's most exciting resort city. 
Sport your golden tan aboard the flagship 
of America’s greatest stage entertain¬ 
ment. You will feel you are dining at the 
Captain’s table where every meal receives only the finest 
service and superb food — your stateroom excels in spacious 
good taste and through the porthole you see other passen¬ 
gers enjoying tennis and golf in clear bright air. Set sail for 
Las Vegas today. Call your travel agent for fun. fore and aft. 


THE LAS VEGAS CONVENTION AND VISITORS AUTHOKITT 












horse racing / William Leggett 


The wisdom 
of guys 
and dolls 


THE WORD WAS THAT THE COLT WAS 
DERBY STUFF AND HE SURE LOOKED IT 



SEATTLE SLEW KNOCKED OFF THE FIELD 


H is name is Seattle Slew. Can do. can 
do. The guys say this horse can do. 
What he did last week was truly remark¬ 
able. In only the third start of his life 
and his first stakes appearance. Seattle 
Slew drubbed nine other top-rated 2- 
year-olds in the SI37.250 Champagne at 
Belmont Park by 9Va lengths, an aston¬ 
ishing margin in such a classy event. Until 
late last month Seattle Slew was just a 
rumor, a hope lingering in Barn 60 on 
the backstretch. but in a 26-day period 
he has advanced to stardom in a racing 
year already filled with a heady measure 
of fine races and performers. If Seattle 
Slew gets any better than he was on 
Champagne Day. he may become a folk 
hero, a national attraction with bumper 
stickers. 

In an era of muUimillion-dollar year¬ 
lings Seattle Slew comes running in from 
the dime store. He was bought at a Ken¬ 
tucky auction last year for $ 17.500. From 
there he was sent to a farm in Maryland 
where the stablehands quickly realized 
he was basically a clod. His right fore¬ 
hoof paddled outward, and he had so 
much trouble doing things properly that 
he soon was nicknamed Baby Huey af¬ 
ter the ever-erring character in movie 
cartoons. Slowly, however, the slew-foot¬ 
ed colt got things together, and the laugh¬ 
ter on the shed row was replaced by af¬ 
fection. In April, after his first workout 
at Belmont, the affection was enhanced 
by optimism. And dreams. 

The first fantasy was to have been 
played out at Saratoga in August when 
Seattle Slew was to start on the final day 
of the meeting. But the colt became play¬ 
ful in his stall, injured a hock and had to 
be withdrawn. Yet word of him was al¬ 
ready moving along the backstretch. 

That week at Saratoga Jockey Ron 
Turcotte rode a horse named For the Mo¬ 
ment to victory in an allowance event 
and. after the race, was praising his 
mount in the jockeys' room. But fellow 
rider Jean Cruguet told Turcotte. “There 
is a better 2-year-old than that on the 
backstretch." 

“What’s his name?" asked Turcotte. 


"I won't tell you," said Cruguet, “be¬ 
cause if I do. you will try to get on him 
yourself." 

Cruguet himself rode a very fine 2- 
year-old named Banquet Table on the 
final day of Saratoga, winning the $85,- 
575 Hopeful Stakes, but the French-born 
jockey remained decidedly silent about 
his personal choice among the 2-year- 
olds. the mahogany-colored son of Bold 
Reasoning. 

On Sept. 20 Seattle Slew finally start¬ 
ed at Belmont and. because of hot work¬ 
outs and hot rumors, he was bet down 
to 5 to 2 in a field of 12. He assumed com¬ 
mand at the break and won by five 
lengths. Fifteen days later Billy Turner, 
the colt's 36-year-old trainer, entered him 
in a seven-furlong race. By now word of 
a wonder animal was all over the race¬ 
track. The public made Seattle Slew the 
shortest-priced favorite of the meeting, 
despite the fact that he had drawn the in¬ 
side post position, the worst at the track. 
(This fall only 8% of the races at Bel¬ 
mont have been won from the inside 
post.) Seattle Slew dwelt at the start but 
then charged to the front and drew off 
by 3'/i lengths. What might he prove 
next? 

"I wanted to run him in the Cham¬ 
pagne.’’ Turner said last Saturday eve¬ 
ning. “but how often does a horse win 
the Champagne after only two starts? 
Then I decided sooner or later he would 
have to find out that things don’t come 
easy.’’ 

Seattle Slew's main opponent in the 
Champagne was For the Moment, a full 
brother to Honest Pleasure who had 
won four of five starts, including a di¬ 
vision of the Cowdin Stakes as well as 
the $119.255 Futurity at Belmont. Those 
wins put For the Moment at the head 
of the 2-ycar-old class, and already a half- 
interest in him had been sold by Wal- 
demar Farms to Gerald Robins, a real 
estate developer in Miami, for half a mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

That made no difference to New York 
horseplayers. Although eight of the 
Champagne starters had stakes experi- 
continued 
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ence. Seattle Slew was sent off as the 6-to- 
5 favorite. He broke from the gate as if 
his tail were aflame and barreled ahead. 
For the Moment took aim at Seattle Slew 
at the head of the stretch but it was soon 
apparent he could not close the gap. In 
fact. Seattle Slew pulled away. He fin¬ 
ished the mile event in the stakes record 
time of 1:34% with Cruguet easing his 
mount up. 

Each year since 1964 the horse first 
under the wire in the Champagne has 
been declared the 2-year-old champion. 
That honor could now come to Seattle 
Slew despite only three starts. A strong 
case can be made for Run Dusty Run. 
the 2-year-old son of 1970 Kentucky Der¬ 
by winner Dust Commander. Run Dusty 
Run has won five of seven starts includ¬ 
ing the Arlington-Washington Futurity 
and the Breeders’ Stakes at Keeneland: 
his bankroll is $231,010 compared to 
Slew's $94,350. The two horses will prob¬ 
ably not meet this season. 

Seattle Slew’s owners, Karen and 
Mickey Taylor, are from White Swan, 
W asTn., about t5b mites from beanie. Se¬ 
attle Slew was bought on the advice of 
Dr. Jim Hill, a Florida veterinarian. “We 
hoped to come up with a name that would 
handle both the Northwest and Florida." 
Hill says. "We tried a lot and most of 
them were denied by The Jockey Club. 
A slew is a muddy backwater in Flor¬ 
ida." No matter how the name evolved. 
Seattle Slew is certainly no longer Baby 
Huey. 

Slew is from the first crop of Bold Rea¬ 
soning, who started only 12 times but 
won eight races, including the 1971 
Withers and Jersey Derby. Cruguet 
maintains that the colt is the best 2-year- 
old he has ridden since Hoist the Rag 
won the 1970 Champagne, only to be dis¬ 
qualified. Last season the Taylors, who 
have been in racing only four years, had 
Lexington Laugh finish 10th in the 
Champagne. Later Lexington Laugh 
broke down and was destroyed. This 
Champagne promises a happier, vintage 
ending. 

Secretariat won the Champagne by a 
modest two lengths, Buckpasser by four. 
Foolish Pleasure by six, Riva Ridge and 
Honest Pleasure by seven and Never 
Bend by eight. Seattle Slew has already 
put on a better show on Champagne Day 
than some of America's most celebrated 
thoroughbreds. eno 
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W e are a nation of brilliant fail¬ 
ures," Oscar Wilde once said of 
the Irish, “but we are the greatest talkers 
since the Greeks.” Nowhere do the na¬ 
tives wax more rhapsodic than in County 
Cork, site of Castle Blarney. There, on 
battlements nearby in Cork Harbor, once 
the principal port of departure for emi¬ 
grants venturing to the New World, is the 
mystic stone which, when kissed, is said 
to bestow the gift of eloquence and won¬ 
drous powers of persuasion. 

It is all fanciful legend, of course. 
Still.... 

Talking, always talking. Larry O’Brien 
rode into Washington. D.C. recently on 
a white charger. Or so it seemed—one 
can never be too sure with charmed men. 
Hailed on the streets and ringed by well- 
wishers at every turn, the old pol-turned- 
commissioner of the National Basketball 
Association was fussed over like a vis¬ 
iting head of state. Even his appearance 
before the House Select Committee on 
Professional Sports was more homecom¬ 
ing than hearing: at one point the tes¬ 
timony was interrupted when a late-ar¬ 
riving committee member was unable to 
contain himself. "Hey, good to see you, 
Larry!" he blurted. 

And it was. except perhaps for die- 
hards who might have hoped to hear 
O'Brien lecturing his old Capitol Hill cro¬ 
nies on the necessity of keeping pro bas¬ 
ketball players bound to their clubs by 
ancient restrictive contracts. That, in 
fact, is exactly what many people be¬ 
lieved would happen when O’Brien was 
named commissioner last year. After all. 
they reasoned, why else would the NBA 
hire such a celebrated lobbyist if not for 
the purpose of gaining Congressional fa¬ 
vor for. say. the league’s no-budge stand 
on the reserve clause. At the time, one 
owner said, "It may take some arm twist¬ 
ing. but I’ll bet old Larry can continued 
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pull it all off in one of those cloakroom 
deals.” 

Instead, a year later, here was old Lar¬ 
ry telling the House committee that the 
NBA sought “no special privileges.” And 
for good reason: the long-warring play¬ 
ers and owners had fashioned their own 
peace. Professing an optimism “un¬ 
matched in recent years,” O'Brien told 
the committee in his best rumbling bari¬ 
tone that “once again the principles of 
good faith, hard-nosed negotiating and 
compromise have carried the day." In 
sum, he said, the focus of the NBA had 
at last shifted “from the courts of law 
back to the court of play.” 

It was a deservedly proud moment for 
O’Brien. From a state of bitter intrac¬ 
tability, facing issues that rattled the very 
structure of the game, he had led the em¬ 
battled parties to settlements that other 
professional sports can—and inevitably 
must—aspire to. 

Consider all that has happened since 
he took the job in April 1975: the res¬ 
olution of the Oscar Robertson antitrust 
suit that could have resulted in devas¬ 
tating damage claims; the signing of a col¬ 
lective-bargaining agreement with the 
NBA Players Association that is the most 
progressive in pro sports: a merger with 
the American Basketball Association that 
adds four teams and promises exciting 
new levels of competition. Toss in a new 
two-year, SI0.5 million TV pact with 
CBS and enough tough, decisive penal¬ 
ties handed out by O’Brien himself to 
show who’s in charge and, well, let’s hear 
it for Big Larry, rookie sports czar of the 
year! 

O’Brien justice got no complaints from 
Buffalo Braves Owner Paul Snyder. Four 
months ago he tried to move his fran¬ 
chise to Miami. “O’Brien blocked it and 
let me know in no uncertain terms that 
owning a team is a two-sided deal," says 
Snyder. "He forced me to face up to my 
responsibility to the community. And I 
respect that.” 

O'Brien’s secret? To be sure, the NBA 
breakthroughs were a joint effort. As the 
complicated and tedious negotiations 
ground on, any number of participants 
could have claimed that week’s MVP— 
Most Valuable Peacemaker—award. As 
for motivation, the principals needed to 
look no further than their pockets and 
the papers. By one estimate, legal fees 
for just the Oscar Robertson case, which 


had already cost the price of a new fran¬ 
chise. would have run to an additional 
$6 million if battled to its conclusion. 
And based on recent trends in both the 
courts and Congress, that outcome 
seemed foreordained: for the players, all 
the way. 

Still.... 

“Without Larry the job never would 
have gotten done," says William Alver- 
son, president of the Milwaukee Bucks. 
A self-described “certified hawk” oppos¬ 
ing concessions to players and to ABA 
teams seeking merger, Alverson now 
says. “Looking back, I don’t know how 
he did it. I don’t know, he just seems to 
have this special gift of persuasion.” 

For the record, it is true that Law¬ 
rence Francis O’Brien, now 59, special 
assistant to Presidents John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson, former U.S. 
Postmaster General, two-time National 
Chairman of the Democratic Party and 
the son of County Cork immigrants, has 
bussed the Blarney Stone. Indeed, short¬ 
ly after his appearance in Washington 
he left for one of his frequent visits to Ire¬ 
land to "renew my juices.” Mainly, like 
the ancient Gaelic storytellers who drew 
sustenance from the myths and musical 
voices of the land, juice renewal consists 
of knocking around the countryside, fre¬ 
quenting inns and pubs and, he says, 
“talking, lots of talking with the people." 

Words, lots of words in the form of de¬ 
positions, accusations, court rulings and 
agents' demands were ultimately what 
caused Walter Kennedy. O'Brien’s pre¬ 
decessor, to leave the NBA. When Ken¬ 
nedy, a former public relations director 
for the league, became commissioner in 
1963, the NBA consisted of nine teams 
with hardly a player’s agent or a lawsuit 
to its name. 

But toward the end of Kennedy's ten¬ 
ure. like a mounting storm, came the 
suits, strikes, injunctions, salary wars and 
cries of “piracy!” Kennedy recalls, 
“Problems that once were solved by a 
phone call or a shake of hands suddenly 
required four lawyers, a court stenogra¬ 
pher and eight hours of hearings. It was 
a harrowing experience.” Complaining 
of a “lack of front-office stability” that 
saw 44 changes of ownership or prin¬ 
cipals while he was in office, Kennedy an¬ 
nounced in 1973 that he would retire two 
years hence. 

In that year, Mike Burke moved down¬ 


town from the New York Yankees and 
the (then) comparative serenity of Amer¬ 
ican League baseball to the front office 
of the New York Knicks. He found the 
contrast between the two operations star¬ 
tling. “Generally, a total lack of order 
prevailed, with no one to pull it togeth¬ 
er. League meetings were a mess—ev¬ 
eryone talking at once, private conver¬ 
sations going on in the corner. Kennedy 
pounding his gavel and nobody listen¬ 
ing—just chaos.” 

Typical of the NBA’s disordered state 
was the 21-month search for Kennedy's 
successor. At one point in 1974. a vote 
was taken on a pair of candidates, Alan 
Rothenberg and Henry Steinman. both 
West Coast lawyers with lies to NBA 
teams. The owners split into two hope¬ 
lessly deadlocked factions. “The feeling 
was.” says Milwaukee's Alverson, “that 
each group was trying to shove their man 
down the other’s throat. We were prob¬ 
ably all wrong but it shows you the kind 
of suspicion that prevailed." 

Enter O'Brien, who at the time head¬ 
ed his own management consulting firm 
in New York. “Things were going along 
rather well financially, but quite frankly 
I was bored,” he says. “I’d get up each 
morning, light a cigarette and say to my¬ 
self, ‘Well, what do I do today? Have a 
long lunch with a friend?’ " 

One night his answer was to attend a 
Knick game (he has been a season-ticket 
holder since 1969) and. met there by 
Mike Burke, the connection resulted in 
another question: Did he want to change 
his life? “No.” he said. "I don’t think a 
sport commissioner’s job can get the 
adrenaline flowing." 

Nonetheless, a league committee be¬ 
gan pursuing O’Brien, and he eventually 
agreed to read the NBA's constitution 
and by-laws. “As 1 looked it over,” he 
says, “I realized that, by God, you 
weren't fettered as Commissioner, that 
there is an authority inherent in the of¬ 
fice that is wider than in any other sport. 
There were things you could actually do. 
decisions you could actually make.” 

Approved by unanimous vote and 
signed for three years at $150,000 per, 
plus the kind of fringe benefits usually re¬ 
served for seven-foot centers with 30- 
point averages. O'Brien flew to a league 
meeting in San Francisco to be sworn in 
and make his first decision. It was a sticky 
one, not only because of the big money 
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involved—Philadelphia, which owned 
the NBA draft rights to George McGin¬ 
nis. was contesting New York’s signing 
of the ABA superstar for $3.1 million— 
but because Burke, the architect of the 
Knicks’ deal, was a close friend. 

Bang! After hearing the testimony. 
O’Brien slammed his gavel and disap¬ 
proved the Knicks’ contract, made them 
forfeit their first draft choice for 1976 
and ordered them to pay Philadelphia’s 
$100,000 legal fees. 

A few minutes later, after being sep¬ 
arately summoned to a press conference. 
O’Brien and Burke encountered one an¬ 
other in a hotel corridor. Passing by, 
O’Brien said. “Even the round ball takes 
some funny bounces, doesn’t it?” 

Burke recalls. “Despite our disap¬ 
pointment, it was clear to me that with 
that one decisive decision Larry had es¬ 


tablished his authority.” Adds Pat Wil¬ 
liams, the 76ers general manager, “After 
handling the Democrats, O’Brien han¬ 
dled that case like it was a shrimp cock¬ 
tail. It was just beautiful.” 

Next came the Robertson case. Filed 
by the all-star guard in 1970 on behalf 
of all NBA players, the suit contended 
that the common draft and the option 
clause, among other things, violated the 
antitrust laws. Prospects of settlement 
were bleak. The last attempt at negoti¬ 
ations had come two years earlier when 
the owners rejected, without bothering 
to take a vote, a solution worked out by 
a peace committee. “It was almost like a 
Vietnam situation," recalls Larry Fleish- 
er. general counsel for the NBA Players 
Association. “We were all in it up to our 
necks but no one knew how to get out.” 

O’Brien’s reaction: “I have to get to 


the hustings." What he found there was 
a “bitterness and intransigence unlike 
anything I had ever experienced in all 
my years in Washington. And let’s face 
it, in Washington we got involved in 
some very, very hard negotiations. A lot 
of blood was spilled on the floor, a lot of 
wounds were inflicted, but afterward 
there was no meanness. 

“I remember sitting with Charlie Hal- 
leck, the House minority leader, in his 
hideaway in the Capitol and having a 
martini. And he’d say, ‘O.K.. O’Brien, to¬ 
morrow is a biggie. What’s your head 
count?’ And I'd say, ‘Well, I won’t give 
you the numbers but I bet you we beat 
you by more than 12 votes.’ It was like 
working with a point spread. And then 
we’d hit the floor and it would be like 
the NBA finals. We'd almost always win. 
but never afterward was there any bit- 
c ontinucd 



Madison Square Garden is the centerpiece of O’Brien’s realm, which he directs from the NBA offices 20 floors above. 
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D'Brien continued 

terncss. We d just shake hands and say. 
‘O.K.. fellas, let's try it again.' 

“That's why 1 wasn’t sympathetic 
when I came into this new climate where 
everyone had their feet in concrete and 
were suing the hell out of each other. I 
didn't like it and I was damned if I was 
going to accept it.” 

O’Brien arranged a series of meetings 
between the owners and players and, he 
says, right in the middle of some heavy 
prodding, cajoling and shoving, it sud¬ 
denly hit him: “My God. I’ve been here 
before. Except for the bitterness, this sit¬ 
uation is exactly like the ones I faced in 
Washington.” 

After one particularly unyielding ses¬ 
sion in New York’s Plaza Hotel last Jan¬ 
uary. O'Brien summoned the owners to 
his room. “When I was in Washington." 
he lectured them, “there was never a sin¬ 
gle piece of legislation returned to the 
President’s desk intact. In other words, 
the art of the possible is the art of com¬ 
promise. I’ve never foreclosed on that be¬ 
lief in my life, and if I have to do it now 
there is no point in my continuing as 
commissioner. It wouldn't be the end of 
the world for me. I didn't seek the job. I 
don't owe anybody anything. And if quit¬ 
ting is what it takes. I'll do it. 

"What you have to understand is that 
professional sports are an integral part 
of the American system. They can’t be 
separated out. And just as there are many 
problems in a changing society that must 
be reconciled, so, too. are there in sports. 
Gentlemen, we all know there has been 
a great deal of ferment in this land. We’re 
not immune from that change but part 
of it. You just can't ignore the quest of 
Americans for rights long denied.” 

Pausing. O'Brien then recalled a time 
in the Ovai Ottice when Lyndon John¬ 
son was considering what he might do 
about some antiwar protesters in front 
of the White House. Finally, he dismissed 
them as just a bunch of misguided youths 
who would go away. “You’ve got to read 
the message in the wind," O’Brien told 
the owners, “and if you don’t. I’m not 
with you. I’m not going to get involved 
in anything that is not part of the Amer¬ 
ican way of life. 

“For Chrissake. we’re no different 
than anyone else. We’ve got to prove our¬ 
selves. C’mon, let’s see if we can do it." 

And so they did, forging compromises 
that paved the way for the merger with 
continued 
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the ABA five months later. For some 
owners the effect has been downright lib¬ 
erating. “For the first time in my mem¬ 
ory,” reports Buffalo's Paul Snyder, “the 
press and the people are talking about 
the team, the players and how good 
they’ll be. They’re talking basketball. Be¬ 
fore, all we heard about was who’s suing 
who this week. It’s wonderful.” 

Off and on, O'Brien has done his share 
of talking basketball as well. Sometimes 
at football games, of all places. Jack Kent 
Cooke, owner of the Los Angeles Lak¬ 
ers, recalls, “One day some years ago 
Larry and 1 attended a Washington Red¬ 
skin game together. During the half we 
were kidding around and I asked him, 
if you had your druthers, what would 
be the one thing in the world you would 
want to be?’ And he said, ‘I’d like to 
own the Boston Celtics.’ Now, at the 
time, he was Postmaster General, so that 
illustrates a latent basketball interest.” 

And an odd turn of fate as well, since 
basketball and O’Brien were both born 
in the same town, Springfield, Mass. “Just 
coincidence,” he says. “I don’t lay claim 
to anything coming down from the heav¬ 
ens.” Though the gym where Dr. James 
Naismith tacked up his peach baskets 
has long since given way to a shopping 
center, the street of Victorian rooming 
houses on which O’Brien was raised 
was recently refurbished and declared a 
historic site—though for reasons having 
nothing to do with him. When he went 
back to attend the dedication ceremonies 
this past summer, the local press her¬ 
alded it as the return of the Mattoon 
Street Gunner. 

Seems that in his playing days as a 
chunky forward with a fiery red brush 
cut and failing eyesight, O'Brien was 
known to fire away at will. From half 
court. One-handed. All the time. 

That tendency foreshortened his ca¬ 
reer with the Cathedral High Purple Pan¬ 
thers but did not stop him from launch¬ 
ing his ICBMs at the YMCA on the 
corner of Mattoon Street. “I’d go to the 
Y at eight in the morning and stay in 
there throwing it up until I starved to 
death,” says O’Brien. Near closing time 
he would sometimes hide under the Y 
pool table and then, when everything was 
locked up, turn the lights back on and 
keep gunning away. “I was nuts for it,” 
he says. 

Later on he attached himself emotion¬ 
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ally to the Boston Celtics, often driving 
the 200-mile round trip with friends to 
see a game. “There was no Massachusetts 
Turnpike then,” he says, “so we’d strike 
out on the icy roads, watch Cousy and 
Macauley win another one, and then get 
home at 4 a.m. and think nothing of it.” 
For away games he would get in his car 
and drive around town until he found 
the best spot for picking up the action 
on the car radio. “Oh, I tell you, I was a 
fan,” he says. 

O’Brien was also and always a pol. As 
a boy he had accompanied his father, a 
rooming-house operator and Democratic 
organizer, on door-to-door canvassing 
through the poorer sections of Spring- 
field. Once, as they trudged along togeth¬ 
er, the elder O’Brien said something his 
son never forgot: “The votes are here. 
Larry, if we can only get them out.” 

Both Larry Sr.—or the Old Red Fox 
as he was known in the wards—and his 
wife Myra Sweeney O’Brien, who had 
worked as a domestic in Springfield be¬ 
fore they were married, had come to the 
U.S. from County Cork in the wake of 
the potato famine. Inevitably, they en¬ 
countered and resented the Yankee-bred 
hostility toward immigrants and the no 
Irish need apply signs on the factory 
gates. “My father ran into bigotry,’’ says 
Larry. “It made him a strong Democrat. 
It was one place for him to go. He wasn’t 
wanted elsewhere. It was the old story 
of the Irish immigrant becoming a cit¬ 
izen. a first voter and a politician at the 
same time. I can remember my father 
coming back home from the ’24 election 
convention. He brought us hats in the 
shape of teapots." 

Along with the rooming house the 
family also ran a poolroom and O'Brien's 
Cafe and Restaurant. Myra O’Brien did 
the cooking—her clam chowder, beef 
stew and soda bread were locally re¬ 
nowned—and Larry did the hustling, 
standing on a Coke box at age 10 and tak¬ 
ing on all comers at eight ball. At home 
the O’Brien kitchen became a political 
hotbed where such luminaries as Boston 
Mayor James Michael Curley and U.S. 
Senator David Ignatius Walsh held forth. 
In rapt wonder, Larry listened as they 
carried on like IRA conspirators. Not 
surprisingly, in high school his chief 
interest was debating, which he pur¬ 
sued with a flair that would have made 
Curley, his hero and the flamboyant 






archetype of The Last Hurrah, proud. 

O'Brien recalls. “Our kitchen used to 
be the place where some of the boys 
would meet, and my father would say. 
‘All right, now we’ll get the signatures.' 
It was organizational politics, signatures 
on petitions, door-to-door canvassing. 
He was a great planner—all the things I 
wound up being involved in myself.” 

While working at night toward his 
law degree from the local branch of 
Northeastern University, he tended the 
mahogany bar at O'Brien's Cafe by day. 
chinning for hours with ward heelers 
and candidates of every stripe. Clearly, 
lobbying and not law was his passion, 
and at 22 he became the chairman of 
his local ward and president of the Ho¬ 
tel & Restaurant Employees Union. As 
a neighborhood saying put it. when it 
came to getting out the vote young Lar¬ 
ry O'Brien "could talk a dog off a meat 
wagon." 

As it turned out. the union job was 
the only elective office O'Brien ever ran 
for. an ironic turn for the man Jack Ken¬ 
nedy called “the best election man in the 
business.” 

Their alliance began in 1951. when 
O'Brien organized Massachusetts for 
Kennedy, who was making his first bid 
for the Senate. Then 33. the same age as 
Kennedy. O'Brien was a wellspring of po¬ 
litical innovations. Things, little things, 
like teas and Christmas cards and tele¬ 
phone campaigns became his vehicles for 
shaping big events. And always he fol¬ 
lowed his No. I political dictum: there’s 
nothing like ringing a doorbell. 

It was "dog work." he once confessed, 
but as detailed in a 70-page handbook 
called O’Brien's Manual, it became the 
electioneer's bible. In recent years every¬ 
one from Barry Goldwatcr to former 
British Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
and Philippine President Ferdinand Mar¬ 
cos has employed the O'Brien method. 
Goldwater may have missed the main 
thrust of the manual w hen he used it for 
his unsuccessful 1964 Presidential cam¬ 
paign. O'Brien sums it up thusly: “Keep 
it simple, avoid the slick, and work like 
hell." 

How well the O’Brien approach works 
was first demonstrated when Kennedy 
won the Senate seat in 1952, upsetting 
the initial heavy favorite. Henry Cabot 
Lodge. And then it was on to the White 
House, ringing doorbells all the way, and 


the heady days of the New Frontier. 
Along the way O'Brien picked up enough 
material to pen a bestseller. Patriarch 
Joseph Kennedy, for example, passed 
on some sage advice about how to keep 
from being unduly influenced by pres¬ 
tigious people in or out of politics. 
"Whenever you’re dealing with someone 
important to you.” the old man said, 
"picture him sitting there in a suit of 
long red underwear." 

As for influence peddling. O'Brien 
learned early on that it helps to see things 
from another man's point of view, even 
if the other man happens to be a hide¬ 
bound NBA owner. Once, when stump¬ 
ing for Kennedy in the back hills of West 
Virginia. O'Brien began wooing a local 
leader with his usual pitch for a New 
America. The man listened for a while 
and then said bluntly. “I’m not interest¬ 
ed in the White House. I'm interested in 
the courthouse." 

Such lessons have taught O’Brien to 
be a realist. He doubts there ever was a 
Camclot, as least not in his terms. "I don’t 
know what I'm doing with this crowd.” 
he once said of the Kennedy clan. "I don’t 
even fit the pattern. I didn't go to Har¬ 
vard. I don't play touch football. In 
sports. I am pretty much of a spectator.” 

Burdened by 20/400 eyesight and a 
complexion that turns red as quickly as 
a stoplight if he lingers in the sun too 
long. O'Brien is no outdoorsman. Or. as 
one friend put it. "Larry’s not the kind 
of guy you'd throw into the swimming 
pool." Jackie Kennedy understood. No 
great slotback herself, she preferred to 
sit in the shade with O'Brien during all 
those Hyannis football games. In return, 
on the campaign trail, where she did not 
think she should be seen smoking in pub¬ 
lic, Larry would sneak her a few furtive 
puffs every now and then. 

Back scratching, that is what O’Brien 
became a master at when he served as 
Presidential liaison man with Congress. 
He was described as having the “most 
whispered-in ear in Washington.” The 
messages he carried to and from the 
White House opened a bridge of com¬ 
munication that made him one of the 
most effective power brokers ever on the 
Hill. In 1965. for instance, he helped push 
into law 685* of President Johnson's leg¬ 
islative proposals, which is akin to av¬ 
eraging 68 points a game in the NBA 
From half court 
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THE END OF THE 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 

Nothing wakes up an audience like the stars of the world 
of sports. And the Sports Illustrated Speakers Bureau offers 
you a star-studded lineup of 2,000 of the greatest athletes 
in the world. 

Whether you're planning an award banquet for 400 insur¬ 
ance agents or 40 local Little Leaguers, we've got some¬ 
one who'd be happy to talk to you. 

Contact Keith Morris, Director. SI Athletes Service Program, 
(212)556-3338. 


ff My husband laughed 

when I came home with Bant ron. 
He said a person has to quit smoking 

on their own w ill power. Now lie isn't laughing anymore'.' 


This is from Mrs. Lori Helmlinger 
(right) of Anna, Ohio, a two pack a 
day smoker for over twenty years. 
With the help of Bantron® Smoking 
Deterrent Tablets she quit for good 
in just six days. In actual clinical 
tests of Bantron among smokers 
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who wanted to quit, more than 4 
out of 5 did so easily and pleas¬ 
antly in 5 to 7 days. Bantron is not 
habit forming and does not affect 
your taste. It works by acting as a 
substitute for the nicotine in your 
system. At all drug stores. 
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“Every day, every hour, it was drive, 
drive, drive—to use the basketball term, 
a full-court press.” O’Brien recalls. 
Though, many days, that meant juggling 
up to 125 phone calls and subsisting on 
three packs of cigarettes and a Niagara 
of black coffee, he would not have had it 
any other way. 

Part of the fun was seeing men of great 
power sitting before him, so to speak, in 
their long red underwear. One long-run¬ 
ning skit was Lady Bird Johnson’s at¬ 
tempts to police LBJ's diet. Not only did 
he keep a box of pralines, his weakness, 
stashed under his White House bed, but 
once, when O'Brien accompanied him to 
a Washington Senators Opening Day 
game, the President took to wolfing down 
hot dogs in a crouching position for fear 
that Lady Bird might spot his indiscre¬ 
tion on TV. 

Ah, politics. Does O’Brien miss it? 
You bet your sweet head count he does. 
One friend confides. “If Larry were of¬ 
fered the right kind of deal in Wash¬ 
ington, he’d go back in a flash.” O'Brien 
disagrees, of course, explaining that “the 
only good job down there is the Sen¬ 
ate, and I’ve never been convinced that 
I’m electable.” Though twice mentioned 
as a prospect for the Vice Presidency 
as well as for a Senate seat, O’Brien sus¬ 
pects that "perhaps I lack the necessary 
ego for office seeking. I’ve never felt 
that my holding public office was es¬ 
sential to the Republic." 

No matter. In a Presidential election 
year such as this, it is certain that a man 
of O’Brien’s vast experience has been 
tapped on an informal basis. Indeed, he 
has been in contact with Jimmy Carter 
at the candidate's request and. as he says, 
“a line of dialogue goes on." How ex¬ 
tensive it is, is anybody’s guess; O'Brien 
is understandably evasive on the subject, 
saying only that “I don’t want to give 
the impression that I’ve closed the door 
on my past." 

That a new political era might slowly 
be closing out Larry O’Brien the com¬ 
missioner was a thought that came to 
mind when the Democratic National 
Convention was held in New York this 
summer, right at the foot of O’Brien’s 
20th-floor office in the Madison Square 
Garden complex. At one point, while in¬ 
volved in negotiating the final details of 
the ABA merger, he looked out the win¬ 
dow at the delegates streaming into 
continued 
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Pro tennis star 
Eddie Dibbs' 
fine backhand 
and steady 
ground strokes 
recently earned 
him a berth in 
the 8-man World 
Championship 
Tennis Finals. 

And two years 
ago Eddie found out, firsthand, how im¬ 
portant good vision was to his game. To 
correct his nearsightedness, he was fitted 
with soft contact lenses. 

“Obviously, the better you can see the 
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and make a good return'; Eddie says. "Now 
I find I can pick up the ball off my oppo¬ 
nent's racquet a lot better and reach some 
balls I would probably have given up on 
before I wore soft lenses. If you suspect your 
vision isn't as good as it could be. I recom¬ 
mend a trip to your eye doctor." 

If you are into active sports and feel you 
may need vision correction, have your eyes 
examined soon. And ask your eye doctor if 
you can wear SOFLENS Contact Lenses. 
They're so light and pliable, they're usually 
comfortable right from the start. Soft contact 
lenses give a wider field of vision than 
glasses and don't “pop out" the way hard 
contact lenses do... important in active 
sports. 

Your eye doctor will decide if you can 
wear contact lenses, based on the health of 
your eyes, the vision correction they need 
and the way you work and relax. 


Contact lenses, for example, should not 
be worn while swimming, sleeping or in the 
presence of irritating vapors. Avoid expos¬ 
ing lenses to cosmetics, lotions, soaps, 
creams or hair sprays. Your eye doctor will 
see that you enjoy the full benefit of soft 
contact lenses by giving you simple instruc¬ 
tions for lens wear and care. 

Everyone should have a professional eye 
examination regularly to protect the price¬ 
less miracle of sight. Should you ever have 
any problems with your eyes, consult your 
eye doctor immediately. 

Send for free contact lens 
information: 

Bausch & Lomb, Room 101-SI, 

Rochester, New York 14602. 
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the Garden to the strains of Happy Days. 
“New ball game.” he said. 

When O’Brien left Washington after 
chairing the 1972 Democratic National 
Convention, it was said that the enemies 
he left behind could meet in a phone 
booth. Now he says. “I’m not sure how 
many friends I have anymore in high 
places in Washington. A lot of people 
who were once in Washington aren’t 
there now, And I'm not sure they were 
my friends in the first place." 

Partly, that is a twinge of regret stem¬ 
ming from the fact that as the Demo¬ 
cratic National Chairman he was the tar¬ 
get of the Watergate break-ins. an 
experience that, he says, “depressed me 
a great deal because of the harm it did 
to the public acceptance of our system. 
What we once called apathy has become 
cynicism." To counteract “the crisis of 
truth." he has lately been preaching the 
virtues of “leveling with the people." a 
theme he sounded again and again when 
he was refereeing the NBA negotiations. 
If Larry O’Brien succeeds it is because 
he is. by all accounts, a decent man. 

Pronouncing his first year as NBA 
commissioner "an exciting, fast-paced 
experience." O'Brien says he appreciates 
it all the more because it helped wash 
away the Watergate gloom. "Now I’m on 
the inside of the papers.” he says with 
some relief, "instead of on the front 
page." 

New York suits O’Brien just fine. He 
has been a theater bufT ever since the 
days when vaudeville troupes used to line 
up at O’Brien's Cafe for his mother's beef 
stew. As often as possible, after dinner 
at Sardi’s or Toots Shor's. he and his wife 
Elva take in a Broadway show, any show. 
"I can’t stand a bad movie.” O’Brien says, 
"but I will sit through almost any play, 
no matter how inept. If the script is poor. 
I’m content to study the actors. I’ve al¬ 
ways been fascinated by the similarity be¬ 
tween actors and politicians." 

Try as he may. O’Brien cannot seem 
to convince his Washington friends that 
it is the human element that has made 
his transition to the NBA so satisfying. 
People keep asking him, he says. " 'How 
do you get up for it? How. after being in¬ 
volved in some of the most meaningful 
and far-reaching social legislation prob¬ 
ably in history, do you get up for bas¬ 
ketball?' I tell them, frankly. I feel right 
at home. This position offers all the chal- 
continued 
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lenges and responsibility I sought. Hell, 
the human element is always present.” 

Except, say, when Dr. J goes one-on- 
one with Rick Barry. That promises to be 
superhuman as do some of the other 
matchups with former ABA stars this sea¬ 
son. “It’s sort of horizons unlimited for 
us,” says O'Brien. If so. is it also possible 
that he has been too successful for his 
own good? After all. without a legal has¬ 
sle to straighten out, how is he going to 
keep the old adrenaline coursing? 

“It’s true,” O’Brien says, “our new 
agreement with the players is a quantum 
jump forward. But that’s just the begin¬ 
ning. What we’ve secured are the tools 
for management to operate. Now we 
have to implement them, franchise by 
franchise. There is a lot of uncharted wa¬ 
ter ahead. We won’t be idle." 

Harry Truman once said that a Pres¬ 
ident spent most of his time trying to per¬ 
suade others to do things they ought to 
do without any persuasion. Perhaps 
O'Brien’s greatest contribution as a rook¬ 
ie commissioner is that he has persuad¬ 
ed others to persuade themselves. And. 
he hopes, never again will he have to per¬ 
suade himself, as he did when he first 
took command, to utter a phrase such 
as: "We will proceed expeditiously with 
full cognizance of the ramifications in¬ 
volved. including all applicable court 
orders.” 

As for those who wonder how O’Brien 
gets up for the game, well, let them go 
talk to Dick Bloch, the owner of the 
Phoenix Suns. Bloch was a scoffer once, 
too, or at least he pretended to be. Dur¬ 
ing last year’s NBA finals, when a lot of 
business types were nervously shuffling 
around with the players before a game 
in Boston Garden, Bloch leaned over to 
O’Brien and whispered, "What’s every¬ 
one getting so excited about? What the 
hell, it’s only a game.” 

Six cardiac arrests later, somewhere 
between the bedlam of the second over¬ 
time and the hysteria of the third, 
O’Brien cupped his hands and shouted 
through the din at Bloch, who was sit¬ 
ting a few boxes away, "What are you 
getting so excited about? What the hell, 
it’s only a game." No one knows if Bloch 
heard; Bloch seemed to be having trou¬ 
ble breathing at the time. 

"And that just about sums up my po¬ 
sition on the game," says O’Brien. 
"Thank you very much.” o® 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of tha weak Oct. 11-17 


AEROBATICS—LEO LOL'DENSLAGER, flying a Ste¬ 
phens Akro. won his second consecutive U S. Nation¬ 
als title. Loudenslager, 32, defeated Henry Hatgh by 
462 I points in the competition at Sherman. Texas. 

BOXING—ROBERTO DURAN of Panama successfully 
defended his World Boxing Association lightweight 
championship by knocking out Alvaro Rojas of Costa 
Rica in 2:17 of the first round. On the same card, for¬ 
mer heavyweight champion George Foreman scored a 
technical knockout of Dino Dennis in the fourth round 
Of a scheduled I S-rounder (page 28). 

ALFONSO ZAMORA of Mexico registered a techni¬ 
cal knockout of Korean Hong Soo-hwan in defense of 
his World Boxing Association bantamweight title at In¬ 
chon. South Korea. The fight was stopped in the 12th 
round with the challenger draped over the ropes. 

PRO FOOTBALL—The Dallas Cowboys lasted five weeks 
unbeaten and untied, longer than any team in the NFL. 
then ran into the St. Louis Cardinals. The Cards rallied 
behind the passing of Quarterback Jim Han fora 21-17 
upset of the Cowboys. Hart was intercepted twice but 
compensated with three touchdown passes (page 26). 
Meanwhile, the Pittsburgh Steelers finally won a game 
after three successive losses. The Steelers. showing 
glimpses of the form that won them two consecutive 
Super Bowl championships, crushed the AFC Central 
Division-leading Cincinnati Bengals 23-6. With Quar¬ 
terback Terry Bradshaw sidelined by an injured neck. 
Franco Harris provided all the offense that was nec¬ 
essary. He carried the ball a league-record 41 times for 
143 yards and two touchdowns. The Los Angeles Rams 
came back from their 16-0 Monday night loss to San 
Francisco with a 20-12 defeat of Chicago. Quarterback 
Ron Jaworski. recovering from a broken shoulder suf¬ 
fered in a game with Atlanta on Sept. 12, came in when 
Pat Hadcn was knocked woozy in the second quarter 
and led the Rams' 72-yard drive in the fourth quarter, 
capped by Lawrence McCutcheon's 18-yard touchdown 
run. San Francisco continued to look impressive, de¬ 
feating New Orleans 33-3. However, the 49erv who 
raised their record to 5-1. lost Wide Receiver Willie 
McGee with a broken leg. The Washington Redskins 
beat Detroit 20-7. as Safety Pal Fischer and Comer- 
back Joe Lavender set up Redskin scores with inter¬ 
ceptions of Greg Landry passes. Baltimore ruined the 
debut of Buffalo's new head Coach Jim Ringo. A for¬ 
mer All-Pro center. Ringo became the Bills' coach when 
Lou Saban resigned earlier in the week. Buffalo stayed 
with the Colts until the fourth quarter when Quarter¬ 
back Bert Jones threw for two TDs in the 31-13 vic¬ 
tory. O.J. Simpson carried 20 times for 88 yards. Chang¬ 


ing coaches did not help Atlanta, either, as the Falcons 
lost to Cleveland 20—17. Falcon Coach Marion Camp¬ 
bell was fired earlier in the week and replaced by Gen¬ 
eral Manager Pat Peppier. The Browns' Greg Pruitt 
greeted Peppier by running for 191 yards and two TDs 
Fran Tarkenton hit 21 of 30 passes for 288 yards against 
in inexperienced New York Giants' secondary, leading 
Minnesota to a 24-7 win. In the battle of the league's 
doormats. Seattle posted its first win by beating Tampa 
Bay 13-10 (page 771. Suddenly resurgent Green Bay 
won its third straight, defeating Philadelphia 28-13. 
Quarterback Lynn Dickey threw scoring bombs of 44 
and 69 yards. Miami continued to stumble, losing in 
overtime to Kansas City 20-17 on Jan Stcnerud's 34- 
yard field goal. San Diego slipped by Houston 30-27. 
and Oakland beat Denver 17-10. 

GOLF—BUTCH BAIRD defeated Miller Barber on the 
first hole of a sudden-death playoff to win the SI 25.000 
San Antonio Texas Open. Baird and Barber had fin¬ 
ished regulation play with 15-under-par totals of273. 

HOCKEY—NHL: The Islanders remained the only un¬ 
beaten team, but it was close. They opened the week 
by defeating Atlanta 7-0 and setting a club record with 
ihree goals in 53 seconds. But after defeating Buffalo 

4-3. they had to come back from a two-goal deficit in 
the third period to tie Cleveland 4-4. However, At¬ 
lanta. having played two more games than the Island¬ 
ers. was on top of the Patrick Division by one point 
Last season's Stanley Cup champions, the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens. are already pulling away in the Norris Divi¬ 
sion. They won three of their four games, including a 
cup rematch with the Philadelphia Flyers 7-1. It was 
the fifth consecutive time the Flyers had lost to Mon¬ 
treal. Philadelphia—having given up an average of 3.83 
goals per game as opposed to 2.61 last season—gained 
a S-S tie with Toronto when the Maple Leafs got three 
goals from Lanny McDonald in the first period, then 
blew a four-goal lead. It was the Leafs' second missed op¬ 
portunity of the week: they were also tied by Los An¬ 
geles 4-4 after leading 4-0. Mike Murphy scored three 
goals and added an assist in Los Angeles' 7-1 win over 
:he Washington Capitals. Rookie Don Murdoch scored 
five goals to power the New York Rangers past Min¬ 
nesota 10-4. The Rangers then proceeded to lose a 
pair—with Murdoch scoring eight goals—before defeat¬ 
ing Colorado 4-3. The Rockies scored a 5-3 win over 
the Chicago Black Hawks, rallying from a 2-0 deficit 
after a fight between Chicago's Jim Harrison and Col¬ 
orado's Steve Durbano resulted in Harrison's ejection. 
The Black Hawks held the Smythe Division lead with a 
4-1 defeat of Pittsburgh, as Goalie Tony Esposito de¬ 
flected 42 shots, and a 3-0 defeat of Minnesota. Pitts¬ 


burgh snapped out of a four-game losing streak—its 
longest in more than two seasons—with a 4-3 victory 
over the Detroit Red Wings. Detroit also lost to Mon¬ 
treal and Philadelphia. Adams Division leader Boston 
clipped the Rangers 5-1 on Gregg Sheppard's hat trick, 
then defeated Toronto 5-3 and ended the week with a 

5- 3 upset of Montreal. St. Louis slipped past Colorado 
3-2. then intimidated Vancouver in a 6-3 victory be¬ 
fore losing to Los Angeles 6-2. 

WHA: The Quebec Nordiques continued to play im¬ 
pressively. extending their record to 4-1 and remaining 
on top in the Eastern Division. The Nordiques drubbed 
winless New England 8-2, led by Serge Bernier's two 
goals, in their highest-scoring outing of the season. But 
at the end of the week they suffered their first loss as Cin¬ 
cinnati oulscorcd them 5-2 San Diego defeated Minne¬ 
sota 7-4, then beat the Calgary Cowboys 4-2. Calgary 
also lost to Houston 2-1: the Aeros shut out Birmingham 
3-0 after Mark Howe took a pass from his father Gordie 
to score the breakaway goal that broke a scoreless tie in 
the third period. The Indianapolis Racers defeated Cin¬ 
cinnati 6-5 in overtime. Frankie Rochon delivered the 
game-winning goal at 4:36 in the extra period. In the 
Western Division previously undefeated Winnipeg lost 
to Phoenix 6-4 and San Diego 3-0. 

HORSE RACING—EFFERVESCING (S50.40). ridden by 
Angel Cordero Jr., won the $112,500. milc-and-a-half 
Man o'War Stakes at Belmont Park, finishing I'/. lengths 
in front of Banghi and outdistancing an international 
field of 13 horses in 2:31 Vt. 

SEATTLE SLEW ($4.60), Jean Cruguct in the irons, es¬ 
tablished himself as one of the country’s top 2-year- 
olds by winning the $137,250 Champagne Stakes at Bel¬ 
mont. The unbeaten colt ran the mile in 1:34(4. finishing 
9 V, lengths ahead of For the Moment (page 901. 

TENNIS—BJORN BORG overpowered Arthur Ashe 

6- 1. 6-2 with sharp passing shots and a booming ser- 
s ice to win the men's singles competition of the $ 195.000 
World Invitational Classic at Hilion Head Island. S.C. 
Evonne Goolagong defeated Virginia Wade 6-3. 6-4 
m the women's final. 


CREDITS 

IT—drawing by Arnold Roth: 22.23—Walter looss Jr. 
Neil Leifer, 2«j*—James Drake. Herb Scharlman: **- 
*o—illustrations by Allan Mardon; 41— Lane Stewart: 
42A0— copyright 1976 Universal Press Syndicate: 
•3A4—Manny Millan: 7T—John lacono. u—Robert 
Royal: eo— Bob Coghanese-New York Racing Asso¬ 
ciation. iT—Manny Millan m—Bermuda News 
Bureau (1). 


FACES IIM THE CHOWD 



RHETT FERRARI 

PUtRYOfOLIS. P*. 

Ferrari, 18. won U.S. har¬ 
ness racing's first Nation¬ 
al Junior (age 15-19) 
Driving Championship 
at Sportsman’s Park in 
Chicago. Ferrari guided 
Snow Patch to a 2:02’/* 
victory, almost five sec¬ 
onds faster than the 
horse's previous best. 



DORIS HOGAN 

SoiTmboho. Ma» 

Competing in the New 
England Master’s Swim 
Club meet. Mrs. Hogan. 
76. set national age- 
group marks in the 
50-yard breaststroke 
(1:03.7). the 100-yard 
freestyle (2:14.9), the 100- 
yard backstroke (2:55.5) 
and won the 50-yard free. 



SHAUN O'CONNELL 

Hamilton. Bermi |>» 

Acting on a bet. O’Con¬ 
nell. a 33-year-old math¬ 
ematics professor, trained 
for six months and then 
swam the 38 miles around 
Bermuda in 43 hours. In 
so doing he raised S10,- 
000 in pledges for the Ber¬ 
muda Physically Handi¬ 
capped Association. 



TONEY MULHOLLAN 

Bridge City. Texas 

A 5'5". 140-pound tail¬ 
back at Bridge City High, 
Mulhollan, 17, ran for 159 
yards on 26 carries in a 
23-17 win over Strake Je¬ 
suit of Houston. Toney 
also returned a kickoff 99 
yards for a touchdown, 
forced a safety and recov¬ 
ered a fumble. 



ROBERT STEWARD 

MASSTORD.Ol.tA. 


Steward, 14, hit .635 with 
12 home runs and had a 
13-2 pitching record in 
the Prep League. Four of 
his wins were no-hitters, 
and one was a perfect 
game in which he struck 
out 18. He also is a full¬ 
back on the Mannford Ju¬ 
nior High football team. 



DOM ANTONIN! 

BEUMAWR.NJ 

A senior at Glassboro 
(N.J.) State College, An- 
tonini kicked a 62-yard 
field goal in the Profs' 
31-19 win over Salisbury 
State. He has kicked field 
goals of 47.42. 39. 37 and 
36 yards. A baseball 
catcher, he was drafted 
by the Cincinnati Reds. 


Ill 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


A VOTE FOR THE MACHINE 

Sir. 

I have to congratulate Ron Fimrite on his 
article Two Big Red Machines (Oct. 11). He 
did an excellent job, giving us details on each 
team and on the players who performed well 
during the season. He also made a correct pre¬ 
diction in choosing Cincinnati as the victor. 
The only part that I don't agree with is the 
title. There is only one true Big Red Machine, 
and you know which one that is. 

Joe Campano 
Roebling, N.J. 

PAST BEDTIME 

Sir: 

If postseason baseball is to be played at 
night for TV’s sake (SCORECARD. Oct. II). 
the season must be shortened so that the 
World Series is completed by mid-Septem¬ 
ber. Cold weather can be excruciatingly pain¬ 
ful for players and significantly reduce the 
quality of play. The prospect of a Montreal- 
Toronto series, remote as it seems now. makes 


me shiver just thinking about it. Let's make 
baseball a “summer game" again. 

James D. Anderson 


San Francisco 


Sir 

Concerning the question of whether or not 
World Series games should be played on Sun¬ 
day night. I go with William Leggett (TV/Ra¬ 
dio. Oct. II). I think they should be played 
in the afternoon so that we kids can watch. 
A Sunday night game is a disaster for us. be¬ 
cause we have school the next day. So why 
not give us a break? 

Ralph Derosa 
Medford. N.Y. 

DOMINANT AND DEMANDING 

Sir: 

I am taking a course in sports officiating 
(taught by Irv Brown, one of the best NCAA 
basketball officials, if not the best) here at 
the University of Colorado, and I found your 
article on the ins and outs of refereeing ( No¬ 
body Loves the Ruling Gass, Oct. 11) to be 


as informative as it was entertaining. Perhaps 
I am “dominant, demanding and self-disci¬ 
plined”—but I’d still very much like to pur¬ 
sue a career in officiating. 

Nick Kirsch 
Boulder. Colo. 

Sir: 

As a basketball official, I thoroughly en¬ 
joyed the article. Though many of the com¬ 
ments concerning women officials were un¬ 
true, I agree with one statement made by Bill 
Russell: “Incompetence should not be con¬ 
fined to one sex.” 

It does take a special kind of person to be 
an official. If more fans (not to mention play¬ 
ers) realized this, then maybe they would not 
be so quick to judge. If you compare the num¬ 
ber of mistakes a player makes with the num¬ 
ber of bad calls an official makes, and pay 
both according to their accuracy, the official 
will come out ahead. 

Jeraldyn James 
Newark. N.J. 

continued 




Match of the Century 

There’s over $200,000 in prize money at stake in 
the Colgate Inaugural...richest tournament in the 
history of women’s tennis. And more... 

Billie Jean King returns to 
singles competition! Will 
Billie Jean meet Chris Evert? It ' 
could be the match of the century! Watch 
the Colgate Inaugural and see. 


Special prize for singles winner: A 1977 AMC 
Pacer Wagon, with exclusive wide design, the 
official car of the Colgate Inaugural tournament. 




The Col g ate Inau g ural 

Televised Saturda^^*^^)ctober 23rd. NBC TV 
Consult your local listings for correct time and channel. 
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te (Model RS-833S). An 


Once upon a time, 
to get great 8-track portable sound 
you needed an expensive accessory: 


a car. 


Now, all you need is a Panasonic portable 8-track player. 

Light in weight. Heavy on sound. Big on value. And with those nice little deluxe touches. 
Complete with AC cord and Panasonic batteries. So now you can get 
great 8-track sound on your skateboard, your scooter, your shoulder.. .anywhere. 


expios stereo sound atawnimper 
of a price. Two dynamic 3" speakers. 
Automatic or manual program selection. 
Available in red or ivory white. (And if, 
by chance, you have a car, there's an 
optional car adapter available.) 


Big Mike (Model RQ-835S). It's the portable 8-track 
player with FM/AM radio and mike mixing. And it's 
big on everything. Like a big 5" PM dynamic speaker. 

Big features. Like microphone mixing in playback 
So you can sing along or use it as a 

PA system. Bass and treble tone 
' control. Bull’s Eye program 

indicator. And more. 


Super Stereo (Model RF-7050). Super 
because it plays your cartridges in stereo. Has a built-in 

FM/AM/FM stereo radio. And two golden-throated 

4" dynamic speakers. Also comes with auto/manual 

program selector. Slide rule tuning with stereo eye... 

you even get a head cleaner 


Panasonic, 

just slightly ahead of our time 




Change 

Address 

If you're moving, please let us know 
4 weeks in advance. 



City 


State-zip Cod* 

Mail to Sports Illustrated 

541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 

For even (aster service on this or other matters 
concerning your subscription—billing, renewal, 
complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll free 

800 - 621-8200 

(In Illinois 800*972-8302) 

To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal, 
Subscription price in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands is S16 a 
year, military personnel anywhere in the world 
$14 a year, all others $20. 


FREE 



Pick up a Change of Address Kit 
at your Post Office and your 
mail will move when 


19TH HOLE continued 
DEDUCTIONS 

Sir: 

“What is one to make of the decision?" 
asks Mark Kram of the Ali-Norton mystery 
in Yankee Stadium (Not the Greatest Way 
to Go, Oct. 11). As Kram implies, it is almost 
impossible to say if Ali was “beaten.” or if 
we even saw Ali at all on that night. One 
thing is certain, though: Mark Kram’s ability 
to unravel the social, political and philosoph¬ 
ical threads that entangle Muhammad Ali 
make Kram a detective and a writer of the 
first order, rivaled perhaps only by Sherlock 
Holmes. James Joyce or Vladimir Nabokov. 
“Observe the small facts upon which large in¬ 
ferences may depend.” Holmes tells Watson. 
Surely Kram has done that time and again 
with delicate genius. 

A year ago I told my class of freshman com¬ 
position students that Mark Kram's account 
of the Thrilla in Manila (bawdy, Lawdy. He's 
Great, Oct. 13, 1975) was probably the best 
piece of newswriting ever written, and cer¬ 
tainly the best I'd ever read. Not the Great¬ 
est Way to Go may be better. 

Robert Haise Graham 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Sir: 

I was greatly disappointed in Mark Kram’s 
report. He missed two highly significant 
points. First, there are fighters such as George 
Chuvalo. Joe Bugner and Ken Norton whose 
style Ali would always have trouble combat¬ 
ing. Second, it is a rare occasion when two 
judges and a referee can agree on 10 of the 
IS rounds of any fight. Although Ali is not 
the same as he was on Feb. 25, 1964 in Mi¬ 
ami Beach, he is still the "greatest.” I hope 
we see him again. 

Bill Nienstedt 
Medford, N.Y. 

Sir: 

In my opinion Mark Kram is one-sided in 
his views and gives Ken Norton no justice in 
the article. 

Anthony Murphy 

Fort Myers, Fla. 

Sir: 

I believe that Mark Kram summarized the 
feelings of most sports fans. Muhammad Ali’s 
boxing skills have deteriorated to the point 
where for him to continue fighting would do 
nothing but tarnish his record. Whether or 
not the decision in the Norton fight was right 
is not really relevant, since Norton’s perfor¬ 
mance was also far from spectacular. Prob¬ 
ably the most accurate decision would have 
been a draw, since neither fighter showed any 
continuity or ability to control the fight. 

Joseph Howley 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York. 10020. 
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For the 
love of 
Mike... 



$10.50 postpaid 
(Slightly enlarged to show detail) 

or Mary, Him or Her.. . 

For Valentine's Day, 

Mother's Day, anniversary 
or birthday— anytime 
you want to say LOVE. 

This gleaming golden ring* 
by Alva Museum Replicas 
is adapted from the 
famous sculpture in the 
Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. Gift boxed with a 
descriptive history. Sizes 
6—7—8. $ 11. 00 postpaid. 

To order by mail, be sure to 
specify style number and size. 
NY, Conn, residents add sales 
tax. No COD's. Replacement 
or refund within three weeks 
if not satisfied. 

Send 75c for full color 
Museum Collections catalog. 



Museum Collections 

140 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn, 06830 
















The news 
sounds 
better 
on FM. 


No matter what the news is. it sounds better on WNIS-FM 101. 

For one thing, we're on FM So you get less static and better 
reception. 

For another, we're part of the world's largest broadcast news 
organization. NBC News 

In today's world, there's a lot of news to keep up with Important 
news. 

And the WNIS team of reporters gives it to you 24 hours a day. 
From Chicago. From the world. 

News coverage like this is what led to our getting the Illinois 
Associated Press 1975 award for Best Regularly Scheduled News 
Show in the Metropolitan Division. 

So listen to WNIS-FM 101. 

The news will sound better to you. 

101 ^ 

News and Information 

WNISFM 




Love country music? 

Now you can come 
out of the closet. 


If you love country music, you'll love WMAQ Radio 670, 
the country music station with the best of everything. 

Best news. Best weather. Best sports. Best features. 
Best contests. Lots of free money and prizes. You’ll like 
our country people, too. 

So don't be shy. Listen to the country. 



WMAQ* 670 


CH6 


































































































































c Frbmthe 
fiery evangelist 
whorockpd 
a nation... 

fib the rebel 
analyst who 
dared defy 
c Reud... 


c Frdm the 
secretary who 
became chairman 
of the board... 


c To the pilot 
whose last 
flight became 
alegend... 


Here is a colorful, memorable gallery of 
over one hundred women who, through 
their contributions spanning two 
centuries, made themselves—and 
America—remarkable! 


°New from the Editors of 
LIFE Special Reports. 


ON S ALE NOW! 




At the Denver Marina Hotel, 
the ribs will tickle you. 





They’re free. 


American Express’ knows a 
hotel where you’ll not only like the 
room and the view, you’ll have no 
beets about the prime ribs either. 

It’s the Denver Marina Hotel, 
and the prime ribs are tender, juicy, 
and cooked to perfection. Even 
better, they’re priceless. 

When you register as a guest, 
present this ad and you’re the hotel’s 
guest for a complete roast beef din¬ 
ner. With crispy green salad, baked 
potato and a tree glass ot wine. It’s 
a $4.95 value, but all you pay is tax 
and gratuity* 

What’s more, the rooms cost less 
than you expect, too. As low as $19, 
and no higher than $27. Yet for 
prices so modest, the 

"Offer limited to one guest per room. 


accommodations are anything but. 

You’ll find the same kind of 
value at Airport Marina Hotels in 
other cities as well. Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Fresno, Albuquer¬ 
que, Dallas/Fort Worth, and 
Grand Rapids. 

Just remember to bring the 
American Express Card. It comes 
in handy tor al¬ 
most everything. 

Even it you don’t ! 
need it for the 
prime ribs. 



The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it. 




















At 11:15 

Halloween night your 
pumpkin will turn into a coach, 
head for St. Louis. 



Our tenth nonstop: 
your last jet of the day 
to St. Louis 

LV CHICAGO AR ST. LOUIS REMARKS 


8:25 a.m. 
10:55 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. 
1:05 p.m. 
3:25 p.m. 
1:25 p.m. 
5: ^5 p.m. 
6:15 p.m. 
7:35 p.m. 
11:15 p.m. 


9:20 a.m. 
11:51 a.m. 
12:25 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
4:20 p.m. 
5:20 p.m. 
6:31 p.m. 
7:14 p.m. 
8:31 p.m. 
12:10a.m. 


Snack 

Snack 


Snack 

Snack 


Call 726-4680 or your professional travel adviser. 


City ticket office: 85 t- Monroe 


Weekend exceptions 


"Witching hour” night coach 
service. We picked the perfect 
night of the year to introduce it. 

And there'll be a repeat per¬ 
formance every night thereafter. 

If you're having a ball on the 
town and hate to break away while 
the fun’s in full swing, it s you 
we had in mind. 

Or if you’re arriving in 
Chicago on a late flight hut want 
to spend the night in St. Louis. 




H 


we also had you in mind. 

And there's something 
else in the bargain... a bargain. 
Our money-saving nightcoach fare. 

Ozark's new nonstop night 
coach to St. Louis. Because 
Chicago's a hall. But St. Louis 
is a great place to wake up in 
the morning. 



Get yourself up! go Ozark. 









BEAR WRESTLING TOOK HOLD 100 YEARS 
AGO. BUT LOST WITH LENA'S REVENGE 


Every so often a particularly powerful 
athlete manages to grab some publicity 
by wrestling a large and potentially dan¬ 
gerous animal. To date, however, there 
has been little clamor for the revival on 
a regular basis of a spectator sport once 
quite popular in America—man-vs.-bear 
wrestling. (Perhaps television people fear 
that post-match interviews with victori¬ 
ous bears would be less than scintillating, 
although the beasts could be no more 
noncommittal than some athletes who 
come to mind.I 

At any rate, it w f as just a century ago 
that the first man-bear contests were held 
in the United Slates. They were a by¬ 
product of a flurry of interest in Greco- 
Roman wrestling. The Greco-Roman 
style belies its name by having little sim¬ 
ilarity to classical wrestling. It was de¬ 
veloped in France and became popular 
on the Continent about 1860 and in 
America a decade or so later, and per¬ 
sists in modified form as an Olympic 
sport. In order to score a fall, a wrestler 
had to throw his opponent so that his 
two shoulders touched the floor simul¬ 
taneously. Neither tripping nor any holds 
below the hips were allowed; as a result, 
the bouts tended to be tediously long. 
But if Greco-Roman w as not exactly ide¬ 
al for men. the style seemed made to 
order for bears. 

That fact caught the attention of Emil 
Regnicr. a businessman-athlete who 
opened a beer shop at 104 Prince Street. 
New York City during the 1870s. De¬ 
scribed by The New York Times as the 
“protean wrestler of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere." and "the greatest Greco-Roman 
w restler of them all. with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions." Regnier decided to increase 
trade at his shop by holding wrestling 
matches in a tiny, adjacent building 
know n as Athletic Hall. It was in this 300- 
seat auditorium on Dec. II. 1877 that 
bear wrestling had its debut in America. 

Eager spectators began to fill the hall 
at 8:1*5 p.m. and spent half an hour smok¬ 


ing and talking before w-atching a pair of 
young men wrestle for another 30 min¬ 
utes. This bout was followed by a mu¬ 
sical interlude supplied by three Italians 
(a harpist and two violinists). Then Reg¬ 
nier. resplendent in blue trunks and white 
lights with medals prominently dis¬ 
played. leaped upon the platform and 
"flung 50-pound weights about his head 
with alarming rapidity." Newspapers de¬ 
scribed him as "comely and muscular .” 

A few minutes later two bears from 
the circus and their handlers made their 
way through the crowd. Upon arriving 
on the platform, one of the animals pro¬ 
ceeded to sit up on its haunches while, ac¬ 
cording to the Times , "the other, a tall 
brown fellow, for whom music had 
charms, waltzed with irresistible droll- 
ncss to the tunc played by the sunny Ital¬ 
ians." Finally the fourth participant, a 
wrestler named William Heyster. made 
his entrance. After acknowledging the 
cheers of the crowd. Heyster—nick¬ 
named the “Oak of the Rhine"—pre¬ 
pared to square ofT against the larger of 
the two bears. 

Certain precautions had been taken to 
protect the men. Both bears wmre iron 
muzzles, and their foreclaws had been 
rounded off w ith a file. This did not di¬ 
minish their enormous strength, which 
soon became apparent w hen Heyster was 
unable to throw his opponent to the 
ground. "The bear did not understand 
the fun of the thing." the Times report¬ 
ed. "He did not want to be thrown, but 
he exhibited no desire to throw his op¬ 
ponent." The match therefore was de¬ 
clared a tie. 

Regnier fared much belter. After con¬ 
siderable grappling, he managed to throw 
his bear—but was dragged down with it. 
As the crowd cheered and the sawdust 
from the stage filled the air. Regnier final¬ 
ly managed to roll the animal over on its 
back and hold its head and shoulders to 
the platform. 

A bit more than a week later, bear 
w restling graduated to the respectability 
of the Theatre Francais. Regnier was 
back and. according to one newspaper re¬ 
port. his opponent this time was “a most 
sagacious brute" named Lena, who 
"poked her iron muzzle in his face ... 
put unlawful crooks upon his legs... was 
evidently disposed to pull his hair and 
used every artifice within the range of 
her sagacity to defeat him." Despite the 
300-pound bear s tactics. Regnier even¬ 
tually managed to secure a good grip 


under her forelegs, threw her to the can¬ 
vas and was declared the winner. 

The second match featured a wrestler 
named Theobald Bauer—who happened 
to be Regnier’s partner in the beer shop— 
against a large bear named Martin. Al¬ 
though introduced as "unvanquished.” 
Martin was not a very willing fighter. 
Backing away all the time, he soon had 
Bauer "swearing audibly" in his efforts 
to get a grip. After many minutes Bauer 
finally succeeded in flinging the bear to 
the ground. 

Lena and Regnier then w-ent at it 
again, this time with a different result. 
Having learned something, no doubt, 
Lena grasped Regnier around the hips, 
got a crook on his leg and brought him 
down. Despite the illegal tripping, ref¬ 
eree Fred Englehardt declared Lena the 
winner. 

On Christmas Day. 1877 the sport had 
become sufficiently popular to entice an 
audience of "sporting gentlemen" to 
Central Park Garden for a series of bouts. 
Regnier and Lena, obviously the best of 
both species, were cheered as they came 
onto the stage. They held each other 
lightly for two minutes before Lena 
tossed Regnier to the floor "on one point, 
with a thud.” The bear then pressed its 
advantage, “clawed him. squeezed him. 
and poked ... about his shoulders as if 
... eating the Frenchman’s cars.” Even¬ 
tually Regnier got to his feet and won 
the match. 

A short time later, after Regnier and 
Bauer had closed their saloon, referee- 
entrepreneur Fred Englehardt formed a 
troupe, which consisted of Lena, Martin 
and a third bear named Marian, to tour 
the states and promote the sport. At first 
all went well. Then Lena, perhaps smart¬ 
ing at the string of close losses to Reg¬ 
nier. grabbed another wrestler named 
Jean Francis Borne and squeezed him 
until he nearly collapsed. Borne was tak¬ 
en to New York Hospital, where an ex¬ 
amination showed internal injuries. On 
April 14. 1878. Borne died, and bear 
w restling went into a severe decline. New 
York Deputy Coroner Miller may have 
tried to save the sport by reporting after 
the autopsy that Borne’s system was "in 
a very bad condition, caused by fast liv¬ 
ing, and that he was also suffering from 
pyaemia, following a disease contracted 
in his youth," but according to legend 
the real cause of Borne’s demise was 
Lena's revenge, and so far it has lasted a 
hundred years. end 
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HE BEST SELLING BRANDY IN THE PLACE 

Of the world's many fine brandies, one outsells 
all others. Distinctively smooth, slow-aged Stock '84. 
Doesn't it deserve a place in your place? 
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EIGHTY PROOF, SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. ©1975 




Ten things that will happen when 
you test drive Oldsmobile's new Delta 88. 


1. Ytxir first look 
will impress you. 

The new proportions. Crisp. Contem¬ 
porary. Clean. And the practicality of 
those lines will come to you as you 
drive this roomy new car. 

2 . Getting in is easier. 

It's the way we've redesigned the door 
openings. Which also makes getting out 
easier. Which you may not want to do, 
once you've experienced driving it. 

3 . Ybull sit comfortably. 

The choir-height seats are designed to 
provide a more comfortable driving 
position than you may ever have expe¬ 
rienced before. 

4 . You ll like the visibility 

Look around you and you'll see that the 
generous glass area makes the new 88 
easy to see out of. And also makes it 
easy for people to see how great you 
look in a new 88. 

5.14X1 see all instruments. 

The instrument panel is designed to put 
all instruments in easy view and easy 
reach. So there is a distinct feeling of 
control in the driver's seat. 


6.Therideis 

smooth and comfortable. 

Olds engineers used computers to 
select the right combination of springs 
and shock-absorption rates. Result: a 
ride that's smooth and stable even over 
rough roads. 

7 Suddenly it is very quiet. 

Drive over a bumpy road or past a 
noisy construction site and give Delta 
88 a real test. New body and engine 
mounts help isolate vibration, while 
new sound-absorption materials help 
insulate the passenger compartment. 

8. Find a place to 
make a U-turn. 

It's the best way to see and feel the 88's 
new tighter turning radius. You'll really 
appreciate it in a tight parking situation. 

9 . Make sure you 
take your family along. 

Because you’ll want them to experience 
(along with you, of course) the im¬ 
proved head room, and the increased 
leg room in back. 


10 . Improved gas mileage. 

You can't experience it in a test drive. 

But smaller, lighter engines provide 
improved fuel economy in the new 
Delta 88: 25 mpg in the EPA highway 
test and 18 in the city test with the stan 
dard 231 V-6 engine, automatic trans¬ 
mission and rear axle. (EPA estimates. 
Your mileage depends on how you 
drive, your car's condition, and its equip¬ 
ment. In California, EPA estimates are 
lower.) 

P.S. Some things you can't see. Like 
improved corrosion resistance. Or our 
new Central Diagnostic Connector that 
your Olds dealer can plug into and 
quickly check many electrical functions. 

It's all there in the 1977 Delta 88. The 
car it took Oldsmobile over 3 years to 
build for you. 

Now take a few minutes to a. 
discover in a test drive its efficient 
new combination of roominess, □ 
comfort, and maneuverability. 

DHTA88. 

Can we build one for you? 










disadvantages of our long cigarette 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


















